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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 


watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY 


Interviewer 


Doris S. Kobayashi, daughter, is married to Charles "Chuck", and is 
a School Nurse (Sacramento City Unified School District and 
presently assigned to the Scoliosis and Vision Screening Team for 
elementary and middle school students). 


Laura Lynn Ashizawa, granddaughter of Tomoye and daughter of 
Doris Kobayashi, is married to Yoshiki and is a mother of two sons, 
Trenton Reilley and Koby Spencer. She is a Special Education 
teacher in a middle school in the Fremont Unified School District. 
Interview Time and Place 
Doris' oral interview took place at Tomoye's home at 10973 Sweet 
Oak Street, Cupertino, CA on October 1994 and February 27, 1995 
and other interviews took place on the telephone by long distance in 
April 1995. 


Laura's oral interview also took place at Tomoye's home in 
Cupertino, CA. in 1988. 


Transcribing 


All interviews were conducted in English. Doris Kobayashi typed all 
the texts into format, including the addenum. 


Editing 
Doris and Charles Kobayashi 
Photography 


Some pictures from the family album were reproduced by Dan 
Inouye, a member of the Florin Japanese-American Citizens League. 
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Tapes and Interview Records 


Copies of the bound transcript and the tape will be kept by the 
Florin-Japanese-American Citizens League and in the University 
Archives, Sacramento, located at 6000 Jay Street, Sacramento, CA 
95819. 


TOMOYE "TOMMY" EDA KASAI TSUKAMOTO 


Born to Ryosuke and Fude Kasai in Berkeley, CA at the Alta 
Bates Hospital, which was originally a residence on Bancroft 
Way and was later relocated to Dwight Way where the hospital 
was built, on January 10, 1907. She is 90 years old today. Her 
father came to the U.S. in 1898 and graduated from Poly Tech 
High School in San Francisco. He lost everything in the 1906 
earthquake but managed to do well since he was skilled with his 
hands and had mastered the English language. 


Tomoye's mother, Fude, came to the U.S. in 1900 and met her 

husband in a S.F. hostel. Her parents worked for a family as a 
cook and housekeeper, and raised 4 girls and a boy. They were 
both Christians and the family spent many hours at the Oakland 
Congregational Church. 


Tomoye grew up in Berkeley on Haste Street and graduated 
from Berkeley High and U.C. Berkeley (majored in Economics). 
She was called "Tommy" because people had difficulty 
pronouncing her name, and even today her friends call her 
Tommy. She was quite talented musically and with dance but 
the family was too poor to provide for lessons. However, she 
did manage some piano lessons and became quite accomplished 
at it until she met Walter who swept her off her feet. She 
married him (eloped in Portland, Oregon because her family did 
not approve of him) on March of 1930 and raised 5 children, all 
of whom live in California. Their names are Richard (Dick), 
Donald, Doris, David and Diane (they were called the 5 Ds). 
Tomoye and the family settled in Sacramento where Walter was 
beginning a prosperous law practice and where he was very 
active in the national and local JACLs until the war began. 
During WWII, the family was interned at Walerga Assembly 
Center and Tule Lake until a threat of violence against leaders 
of JACL by other internees occurred in 1943, and Walter had to 
be secretly moved out. 


il 


From that moment, he traveled to Chicago where he called upon 
his wonderful friends, the Ken Matsumotos, also active 
JACLers, who helped settle the family in Cincinnati, Ohio. A 
few months later, Tomoye, alone with 5 small children, traveled 
across the country to join Walter who had a house ready for 
them. Walter then enlisted in the army as Captain and was 
assigned to Camp Savage, Minnesota where he served for three 
years. Tomoye and family moved with Walter to different 
locations each time he was transferred after the war. In 1947 
Walter was assigned to Tokyo Japan, and shortly after he 
arrived there, he sent for the family who spent three years 
living at Grants Heights, a military establishment. At that time, 
Tomoye spent many happy hours on the ice rink which was a 
former Sumo Wrestling arena and by then was taken over by the 
U.S. Government. She became quite a good skater and put on 
several shows there. After 1951, the family returned to 
Berkeley while Walter served at the Presidio of San Francisco 
until 1955. Again Walter was transferred this time to the 
Pentagon where he served between there and Heidelburg, 
Germany working on very important projects until his death 
from a massive heart attack in January 1961. During this time, 
all the children were either away at college or the army except 
for the youngest daughter who was just out of high school. 
After Walter died, Tomoye returned to California and lived in 
Cupertino for approximately 20 years. Due to her age and the 
difficulty of living by herself, Tomoye now lives with her 
daughter Diane who lives in San Jose, California with her 
husband Nick, 2 beagles and Tomoye's poodle ''Jacque''. Soon 
after Walter died, Tomoye started taking Square Dance and 
Round Dance classes with two of her sons and since then hasn't 
stopped dancing. She belongs to a club and has always had good 
dancing partners in spite of her age. Her most recent partner 
and very good friend is "Clem". She has always been a very 
graceful dancer and still enjoys it very much. 
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BEGINNING Tape 2 of 4, Side a. 


This is the first interview with Tomoye Kasai 
Tsukamoto, wife of Walter Takao Tsukamoto, a 
Nisei woman aged 87 years at the home of Dorie 
Kobayashi, her daughter, by telephone. My 
address is 1320 San Augustine Way, Sacramento, 
California 95831. The date is August 24, 1994. 
My given name is Doris Tsukamoto and I am 
interviewing my mother. 


Or is it? 


Yeah, of course! Of course.... I think I need to have you 
in good shape when I talk to you. Now where were you 
born? In Berkeley, right? 

Yeah, in Berkeley, California. 


In Alta Bates, wasn't it? 
Yeah, the first Alta Bates hospital on Bancroft Avenue. 


There's only one Alta Bates wasn't there? 

Well, there's only one, but that was the only one then. 
But that was a residence, private residence. But then 
later on they built a hospital up there. I forgot the 
street 


Oh really? When did it become a hospital? 
Ooh, golly, gee, that was a long time ago. Wow, at least 
over 80 years ago. Well, let me see. No...longer than that. 


No, it had to be longer than that because you were born, 
what, ah 88 years ago. 

Yeah, in the old hospital. It was the first hospital, | 
guess it was. 


Oh, the first hospital. 
I guess it was the first. 
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Yeah, because it's not a house any more, so obviously it 
must been the first hospital and they improved, 
modernized it later. 

Yeah, it was a residence used as a hospital, I believe, 
and it was on Bancroft Way 


Yeah, of course, it's still there. 
You're kidding! 


Yeah, Alta Bates is still there.... 
Oh, yeah, Alta Bates is but I mean the first house Alta 
Bates 


You don't think it was built right in the same place? 
One no a... this was on Dwight Way. The new hospital, 
the new, well, the present hospital was on another 
street. I forgot the name of it. 


Well, you didn't say Dwight Way..... 
Well, Dwight Way was where I was born. 
resident. 


It was an old 


Oh I see, you were born on Dwight way on January 10, 
1907, right? 
Oh yeah, ha ha..... 


So, what did your dad do at that time? 
Ooh gosh! 


Your father! 
8) eee what did they do? When I was born? 


My mo mo mom and da daddy were working at, ah, 
were working for a family. Poppa was the cook and 
Momma was the housekeeper. 


Oh really? 


Oh God, that's why they ended up in Fairfax, uh? 
I don't know if that's the reason. That was the only 
good job available right after the internment. 


Oh, that one was the second one. 
Yeah uh uh... 


So when your dad was doing that you call him Pappa, 
right? 
Yeah, Pappa... 


Where did he work though? 
Where or when? 


Yeah, where. 
Let's see. I was born when they were working, what 
did I say, cook and housekeeper at this residence on 
Haste Street 


Oh, it was a family or something 
Yeah, it was a family, the Pattersons. 


Oh you remember the name 

Yeah, the Pattersons from Aberdeen, Washington. This 
was their......Oh let me see. They brought their kids 
down here to attend the U.C. University. This was for 
the summer as I recall. It was just a summer home for 
the Pattersons. Their real home was in Aberdeen, 
Washington, and he was a lumber man. He was 
involved with the lumber industry. I don't know what 
he really did. 


So he must have been pretty well off. 

Yeah, I think so. Yeah, he must have been because he 
let us go up there, let's see, yeah, during the summer, 

during the summer we were up there in Washington. 

And they had a lovely place, beautiful gardens and so 
forth. 
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OT cee. Oh, that's interesting. That's another reason I'm 
interviewing you because I'm learning so many 
interesting things.... 

Yeah? 


What did Pappa do before you were born? 
Oh, I guess he worked at the school more and went to 
school to learn more about the new country of his. 


Yeah, but what did Grampa come to the United States 
for? 

Well, darn if I know. It was before I was born. I don't 
know when.....Turn of the century probably. 


Oh, uh huh...like Grampa Tsukamoto? 
Yes, 21 Guess .8O.....yealle.. 


Where did he meet Gramma though? 
Oh, I don't know where he met her but she was working 
in the family, but they were both in San Francisco. 


Oh, they were both in the United States? 
Yeah, and then the 1906 earthquake forced them out 
and then they moved to Berkeley. 


Oh, I see.... so then you don't know when your mother 
came to the United States. 
Oh no.... 


Oh, they just came as young people. 
Adults! 


Oh lseeu. 4 

I guess Pappa got tired of working in the family, I guess 
they were farmers. Got tired of it and wanted to 
adventure so he came to the states. I don't know about 
mamma. Oh yeah, she was married at the time. She 
and her husband, not Pappa, came to the States and one 
day (he may have disappeared in the 1906 earthquake). 
She never saw him after that. 
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Oh, you're kidding...how awful! 

Yeah, he just disappeared....... Yéeab....he may. nave 
wandered off to New York to get away from the 
life...nobody knows. 


Oh... so then that's kind of a blank in your life, uh.....? 
Yeah.....ah huh.... 


And then she met Grampa? 

Yeah....this was in San Francisco, and then I presumed 
that they moved to Berkeley. Yeah...well, I wasn't here 
yet so I don't know for sure. 


Well, but I had no idea what Grampa was like before.... 
Oh, you could believe it. 


Oh, my God! Yeah? Well anyway, there were four girls 
and one boy. 

Yeah, that's right. Yeah....but it more like four because 
Fumichan was living in Japan. 


So, if you are the oldest and then Fumichan went to 
Japan, and then Miye, and ... 

Good for you! No, Miye came next and then Chiye, then 
10S 


Then, Yo was the only boy. 
Yeah, "Baby" we called him. Oh, he hated that! 

You always called him "Baby"? 

Oh yeah! Oh, for the longest time. Oh, he hated that! 


Oh, is that right? 
"Baby" some day. 
Oh yeah, do that! Oh...... to see his reaction.....! 


Oh, I'll have to remember to call him 


So, then Fumichan just got married and then had her 
family over there in Japan then? 
NOal cae: uh huh. 
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She lived in Chiba all her life. 

Yealc..2e the folks wanted to have her come over here, 
but her aunt and uncle, for some reason,.... They didn't 
want to let go of her, because they had a retarded child 
and, apparently, they wanted Fumichan to stick around 
as sort of and look after her and be a nursemaid. Yeah, 
poor thing. She didn't even know, I mean, Fumichan 
didn't even know that she had a family over here until 
about the time I went to Japan. 


OMe. eusccne nhs S2. 

POOTATIIIA... 2 She cried her eyes out when she found 

out. No, I mean, when she met her real sister for the 

fifst Mime. SYCall.5.c.: it was real emotional for her...poor 
SHI, 53% Imagine her whole life that she didn't know 

who she was. She was to belong to this other family. 
Yeah, that's terrible. What an awful thing to do to a 

child! 


Yeah? 


Yeah, he wrote a paper about her and it was a very 
nicely written one and maybe I might add this to your 
life because it tells a lot about your sister and what 
happened to your sister. 

Yeah, he sent me a copy of it too. I don't know why. 


Well, he wanted you to have a part of it too. Yeah....so 
that you understood a lot of what happened. In case 
you didn't know rather. Did you know all that? 

Of course! 


Oh you did? Oh, I see. 
That's what he's writing about. I'm afraid he's going to 
blurt out something I wouldn't want. 
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Well, it sounded very good. 
problem about that. 
Well, he better not or I'll sock him in the pussy. 


I don't think you'll have a 


Well what did you do for entertainment when you were 
growing up? 
There wasn't any. I had to work my butt off. 


Oh, you did, huh? 

Vea erent: Every time I wanted to go out and play 
across the street or in the street, Mama would open up 
the window and yell out"TOMOYE........ KAIRINASAI"......... 
She had a bunch of chores for me to do. Either wash the 
rice, wash the vegetables and help prepare the dinner. 


So she was a pretty tough then, huh? 
Huh? 


She was pretty tough......? 
You bet. 


I thought Pappa was the tough one. 
Oh yes, he too! Oh, there were so many times I wanted 
to run away. Oh yeah...... 


Well, that's pretty typical of young people anyway---- 
that they want to run away. 

No.....my friends didn't seem to have that problem. They 
seemed to be free to do whatever they want to do and 
play. It's what I wanted to do. But I was like a slave 
because I was the oldest.. 


And the others didn't have to do what you had to do? 
Ol. shaes ul aie... Yeah, well Miye was five years 
younger than I. I used to think, "Hey, I wish Fumichan 
were here so that she could share my burden!" 


Yeah, I bet. 
your sister. 


I bet you missed the companionship of 
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Oh yeah......Because all I remember was work, work, 
work as soon as I came home from school, or study or 
work. Yeah, so sometimes I had to work so much that I 
couldn't get my studying done until twelve or one 
o'clock in the morning. Oh yeah, it was tough. Oh boy, 
did I want to run away. I wish I wasn't......Well, poor 
Mama! I must have hurt her feelings, but I wished I 
was never born.....Well, everybody else seemed to be 
having a good time, and I all I did was work, work, 
work. 


Well, I'm glad that at least you were able to get your 
dancing in then. 
That was later on 


Yeah, that was later on... 
Yeah, I got the fever when I started going to, oh, what 
do you call that....dancing at school? 


Yeah, what kind of a school? 
Oh, grammar school.. 


Oh, grammar school 

Yeah, Whittier School. They had like a half hour just at 
the noon hour. Boy, I would rush home, gulp down 
something before I left, run back to school, and enjoyed 
the bit of dancing they had left which was about fifteen 
to twenty minutes to half an hour. Oh.... that was such 
funnnnnn! 


Uh: huh:..... 
Yeah, I was hooked on dancing ever since then. 


Yeah, you were such a natural dancer anyway. 
Well, it's in me, uh huh... 


What about the piano then? You took piano.. 
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Oh yes, I liked...well Pappa liked music too and we just 
couldn't afford a piano but a Taketo,..... oh this is Takeo 
Saito. Ah, his family was very good friends of my 
family, and, ah, Taketo used to (very early in the 
morning around five or six o'clock) get on his bicycle, 
and from Oakland ride to Berkeley and deliver all the 
Japanese papers. And my father felt awfully sorry for 
him because, let's see....1 suppose he walked all the way, 
you know, and ah there was a chance some kind of 
contest in which ah Taketo could earn a bicycle. I just 
can't remember how that was, but anyway Pappa 
helped him with that. Taketo got his bicycle so he made 
his own deliveries much easier, because that's quite 
some trek from Oakland to Berkeley delivering papers. 


Yeah...I ll say. 

Yeah....in those days it was hardship for everyone, even 
the kids. And so.....what was it? But, anyway, at the 
same time, the piano, oh let me see, Takuchan made 
enough to buy a piano, so he called on Pappa and that's 
how we afforded the piano. 


Oh I see.... What age were you when you started that? 
I must have been nine years old. It was fourth grade 
when I started piano, so I must have been about nine. 


Gee.....s0 you started playing piano and you really 
practiced it and everything. 
Oh, I loved it! Oh, even Pappa loved it too. 


Oh, Miye was a pianist too, wasn't she? 
What? 


Miye. 
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Oh yeah, we all played the piano at one stage or another. 
Yeah, but music was in all of us I think because Pappa 
enjoyed music. I remember on Sundays he used to pick 
me up at the Greek threatre, then we would listen to the 
concerts, the piano concerts and the band concerts and 
soloists. Ah, I didn't like soloists but they were 
sentimental. Yet, Pappa and I spent our Sunday 
afternoons that way. I enjoyed those. 


Just you and Pappa? How mice... 
Yeah, Miye was five years younger and I don't think 
she cared as much. Yeah.... 


You took piano up through what? 
Let's see...until I graduated high school. 


Oh, that's a long time. And then what did you do after 
that? 
What did I do? I went to U.C. 


Then you went to Cal. Did you play much after that? 
OG alo. well, I always liked to play the piano so I was 
always playing something but ah.... not for recitals like I 
used to. 


Oh, I see......You must have been very good at it. 

Oh, I don't know but the teacher must have realized that 
I enjoyed the piano very much and so once in awhile 
she would ask me to go to some school, and I remember 
going to Emerson School and playing some recital there. 
Yeah, I had to get permission from the school teacher, 
Whittier school teacher to go up there ...Garfield Jr. High 
or Whittier Elementary school and so ah.... 


What about high school? 
Well, not in high school..... I got too busy with, you know 
with trying to study. I had to quit piano. 


Oh.... that's great. When did you start vocalizing? 
Oh, I never did vocalizing ---- that was on my own. 
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Well, you're very good at it. That's why I was 
wondering when you got started doing that. 
Oh, I've always liked to sing. That was on my own. 


But you never sang in choirs or anything like that? 
Well let me see......I'd go to or I'd be a part of a choir. 
That's about it. 


Yeah, but you never learned how to harmonize or all 
that stuff either. You did that automatically then huh? 
Yeah, ult hum. 


Yeah because you're very good at it. 
Oh, thank you.... 


Yeah...I think I developed it too. You know, from you, 
‘cause I think it's kind of natural. Like you said, music 
is on the Kasai side, but I don't know about the 
Tsukamoto side. But Dad was apparently musical too, 
huh? 

Yeah, he liked music. I don't remember his family 
singing or doing anything musical. 


Oh, is that right. But he played the banjo...... 
Yeah, he did that on his own. He also tried the 
saxaphone, all on his own and then ah, when we were at 
church, let me see, oh.... he didn't sing at church. He 
didn't do anything at church. Yeah... 


As far as singing was concerned. 
aT as nee Uh-huhoe.... Oh, except it might have been in the 
choir, obi. D forgot. ..:. 


Did he have a very nice voice? 
Ob. -yeals.....% he had a very nice tenor voice. 
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Oh, I remember in Sacramento we used to sing around 
the piano and I don't know if it was Sacramento but 
later, but he was a little off. I don't know if his hearing 
was _ affected. 

No, I don't think so... You know some people are 
naturally flat. 


Ha ha ha 
I don't think very often because, usually was in, ah, on 
tune. 


Uh huh....Maybe it's just me. I kind of thought that was 
happening. But anyway,.... Oh what was I gonna ask...... 
You're running up a heck of a bill...... 


Oh, that's alright. Yeah, I'm going to visit you too, 
maybe next ah Friday night, I might be by there. 


Oh, let me see..... 


Are you dancing on Friday night? 


dancing. 


Well, I 'd like to know. And I'd like to watch. 


Oh...ha ha ha 


Yeah, Laura and I would like to come watch... 
Oh, gosh..... 


ANG mecteClem.:.: 
Oh, he usually picks me up. 


Oh, okay, but what we'll do if we can find where to go. 
I don't know where this place is... 

Uh huh. Well, is it Friday? Well anyway ah, ah, we go 
dancing about three or four times a week. 
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Wow, that's fantastic! 
Yeah, that's why I don't get my dishes washed. Here I 
have a week of dishwashing piled up. Ha ha ha 


Don't get sick from all the bacteria that build up. 
Ha ha ha....I'm immune to my own bacteria. Ha ha ha 


I guess so......But maybe I can call Clem and find out 
where he plans to take you on Friday. 
Uh.....Let see, let see 


You don't know. 
No.... 


Does he call you? 
On -Ves.ne 


And lets you know where he's going to take you? 
Oh yes......He calls me just about every day. 


Yeah, that's what you said. Ask him where you're going 
to be dancing Friday so we can come and watch. 
Oh, for goodness sakes... 


What time do you usually go because I want to take 
some movies? 
(Loudly) Oh..for heaven sakes! 


Oh, when am I gonna, if I don't have it on film? Gosh, 
I'm gonna lose everything about you, because you're 
such a dancer and I want you on film, you know! So I 
want to take some movies. There's nothing wrong with 
that! Yeah, I wanna take some still pictures of you too, 
because I want to show that I've got a Mommie that's a 
great dancer. 

Oh goodness..... 


Yeah, you are a very unusual Japanese-American. Did 
you know that? 
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Uh....Japanese-American woman..There's not anybody 
that does what you do. 

Oh, if you look around you'd find a lot of others who 
were a lot better and more involved.. 


No, I don't think so. They may be a lot younger but not 
any your age, you know what I mean? 
Oh maybe.... 


Yeah.....And so this is something that they're really 
interested in, this kind of information. That's why I 
wanted to interview you because next year they're 
really going to emphasize the Asian woman, the 
Japanese-American woman. 

Who is? 


Ah, the JACL. 
Oh yeah? 


Yeah, they're going to recognize the Japanese-American 
woman and the things that they've done during their 
lives, and so on so that's why they're doing a lot of oral 
interviewing right now. The early Japanese American, 
those who are in their 80’s and older. Yeah, 
especially..... 

I guess, there not too many of us left. 


No, there aren't. You know, especially as bright as you 
are. You can remember a lot of things in the past. And 
that is valuable information, you know? And not only 
to us and to me, but to the community. 

Oh, there must be other people who would be much 
better interviewees. 


Oh no, Mom, you're terrific! Yeah, you are. You're 
doing great! Look how much we've done already? 
We have? 
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Yeah, and I only covered one paragraph on my 
recommendations of questions! 
Oh golly! 


That's why we have it on tape. That's why we don't 
forget all the things that we're talking about. 
Oh, jabber, jabber, jabber! 


Yeah, jabber, jabber, jabber! Well, anyway, I'll be there 
next Friday night sometime. 
Next Friday...... 


Yeah, because I'm going down there to baby sit for 
Laura on Friday. And that evening, Laura and I are 
coming by to see you. 

Oh, will you ask her to bring my piano book? 


Piano book? Which one? 
Oh, the one with the classical music and that's the one 
she borrowed quite some time ago. 


Ok....just one classical book or how many? 
Oh let's see. I forgot, she borrowed a numbet.... 


Oh, okay, I'll have her bring all of the books back to you, 
yeah....you have a piano....? 
NOG organ! 


Oh, can you do it on the organ? 
Oh, sure... 


Oh good, you're playing the organ again? 

AGA.WUN 22. Well, whenever I feel like it, I, yeah, I am 
so inclined. Yeah, but I kind of like to have my own 
music. 


End of Tape 2 of 4, Side a. 
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Classical pieces... 

I haven't missed them but I kind of miss the green book 
with all kinds of classical music that I like. With Chopin, 
and Bethoveen and a...... 


I think I know which one it is....And Laura has it and not 
me, uh? 

Yeah, Laura has it. She may have borrowed others but 
I'm not as interested in those as I am this green book. 
Golly, it must be about seventy to eighty years old! 
Yeah, it was a good book. 


Yeah, I guess so. I remember that book. You had very 
good classical books. Well, let me see...I'’m going on 
now... What were the hardships besides those you 
described to me? The main hardships? Money was an 


Oh boy!.....That was always a big worry. (LONG 


Money was a real hardship. 
Oh yeah, money, money, money. How are we going to 
pay the bills.... 


You always managed to do it though... 

Some how, yeah....Pappa borrowed a lot and, the 
Japanese Association, they had a pool, a money pool you 
could borrow from. 


Oh, I see... 
Of course it had to be paid back. It was pretty difficult 
I'm sure. 


Well, at least they had that, uh? to help out a little bit. 
Oh, golly, yeah, money was always a big worry for me 
because I knew what money could do. 


Yeah......1 know.....What were the role of the boys? What 
were expected of the boys? 
The, the; the men,cl guess. 
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No, I mean, what were they expected to do as they were 
growing up? 
You talking about Yo or the boys or what? 


VYeany. Y Ona... 
I don't remember him doing much of anything. Yeah, he 
was a baby. 


I know, but he was talking about Pappa did this and 
Pappa did that. He was so strict and he was very strict 
on him and so forth. 

Oh......well, being a boy, I guess, Yo got picked on more 
than the girls. But I was the oldest and could do 
everything a boy could do, so I was picked on too. Did 
almost all the work. Chiye and Miye had it easy. Yeah, 
really they did. 


They really did, huh? .Aren't they lucky, uh? 
Yeah.....1 use to wish I was not the first born. Ugh....... 


What kind of discipline was there? 
Oh boy...... whip! 


Whip? He whipped you? 


Is that right? With a whip? 
Well, no, his hand. I remember being slammed against 
the wall and hitting my head on the wall. 


Boy, that's what you call child abuse today. 
YEAH? 


Uhy Dune 
Oh, I had plenty of that.....1 don't know why but I must 
have sassed him back. 


You think so? 


as 
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Yeah, I think so. But gee, now that I think of it, how 
come I was so brave like that? 


Uh huh.....Because you're a Capricorn, Mom. You have a 
very hard head, a stubbornness. That's how Laura is 
too. Laura is the same way. She's a Capricorn too 
Oh.....is that so? 


Uh huh, you Capricorns, you're all the same. 
Uh huh! Isn't it strange? 


It is strange.....You're very independent people. Uh 
huh...That's why you've done so well all these years on 
your own. 

Oh, my.... it's no fun to be dependent on someone. 


Well, that's true. You were never that way anyway. 
No, I didn't want to be. 


Well, you made it very easy for the rest of us because 
you were so independent, you know. 
Really? 


Oh yeah There are many older people who are totally 
dependent on their children. Yeah, and they expect 
their children to do things for them. So you don't know 
how much we appreciate you what little that you ask of 
us. In fact, you don't ask anything of us. 

Oh, really? 


Uh huh When you think of it, mom, what have you 
asked of us? Nothing... Right? 
Well, I don't know. Never thought about it. 


Huh wh....We're always looking after you, not that you 
want to but it's just that we care about you and want to 
make sure that you're fine. But, you never ever ask for 
any help. 

Oh no, not unless I required it. 
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Well, there were times that you required it, but even 
then you didn't want to bother us. 
Oh, of course not. 


I hope you understand how much we appreciate that. 
Oh, I don't require needing help from you kids. 


Well, uh, you expect to be almost dead before you do. 


Well, if there's no need to ask for your help, why should 
I? 


Yeah<f knowz...:.: 
you? 
Oooooooh......Let me see. He wanted me to be an 
important executive. That's why he didn't mind my 
going into business administration. 


What were Grampa's expectations for 


Oh, is that right? That isn't what you went into. I 
thought it was econ[omics]? 
Oh, it would include that.....You mean Economics? 


Oh, yeah, it would include some business administration. 


Oh, I see. I'm sure he would have been proud of you 
because you got married and never did go to work. 
Yeah, business administration.....but actually you did, 
because learning to live on your own, it sure came in 
handy. 

Oh, that florist sure kept me busy. 


When did Grampa become involved in the florist? 
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Let see, at first the family had a home laundry 

business; then Pappa opened this tire store on Shattuck 
Avenue and, let me see, so some man who owned this 
nursery and flower shop in East Oakland wanted to sell 
his business so Pappa bought it. And grumble, 

grumble, grumble...."We got taxed too much....We got 
cheated" Well, anyway that's where I ended up before I 
got married. And went and got married. 


Is that right? 
Well, I told the parents, who I wanted to marry. Pappa 
didn't like that because he didn't like....... 


Attorneys. 

Yeah, that's one reason. Because he had seen too much 
dirty work working for an attorney. And, not only that. 
He didn't like Walt's father, because he said he was a 
drunkard. He was drinking all the time, waddling 
around making a fool of himself. Pappa was pretty 
terrible. He didn't want any relationship with HIM! 
Well, that's another reason why he opposed the 
marriage and he thought, well, Dad was pretty smart. 
He could speak Japanese pretty well. I think Pappa 
resented it because Dad's Japanese was a whole lot 
better than Pappa's. Pappa's countryside Japanese. I 
think he was jealous. He didn't want to let me go. So I 
decided the only way to get away from all that was to to 
run away. And I did. Didn't feel guilty or anything. 
Isn't that terrible? 


Well, I don't think you need to feel guilty because you 
knew what you wanted..... 
It's my life. He didn't own me. It's my life..... 


That's right Yeah, after eighteen, for heavens sake! 
I was twenty.....yeah, I was twenty-three when I got 
married. That's old! 
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You were twenty-three when you got married? 


Oh, you were.....oh, you were a youngun. 
Young? 


Yeah, they're all getting married thirty and over now..... 
Oh, now? Oh, in those days twenty-three was pretty 
old. Twenty-six was an old maid, really old....... ! 


I guess in the old days, uh? Oh, that's very interesting. 
Did your family and you live anywhere in Japantown? 
One ne aes: HOR I don't know why but Pappa didn't want 
to be among his own people. We were always quite a 
distance away where there was a concentration of 
Japanese. 


Well, did he ever get together with Japanese? 

Oh yes, oh yes, he did. He said he was going to play "go". 
You know, like "checkers"? That's a Japanese game. 
Yeah, he was always out, well saying that he was going 
to play checkers . Well, now, I'm beginning to wonder. 


So, but you were very involved in the church, I thought, 
when you were a little girl. 

Yeah, I was. But that was the influence of my mother. 
She grew up in a Christian city. In Kyoto. I think she 
went a year, or a year and a half, to a Christian college 
over there. She was very, very Christian. My gosh, 
every night she would read the Bible, read a passage 
and pray! Every single night! A very devoted 
Christian, a good lady! 


And then what made her......What did you have to do as 
far as the weekends. 
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Well, I had to go to Sunday school every Sunday, taught 
a class. 


You taught Sunday school? 

Yeah......uh huh, I played the piano for Sunday school 
and church. Yeah.....Sunday was a busy day....(sigh) I 
wanted to go places where my friends were going. It 
was a NO NO...... Oh GOSH! So frustrating! Oh yeah....... 


So you had to go to church until you got married then, 
or did you have to do it while you were going to Cal? 
Oh yeah... while I was going to Cal too. Until I got 
married. We all went to church every Sunday. Yeah.... 


But the ones who kept on with the religion were your 
brother and sisters, huh? Miye and ah Chiye and ah Yo. 
They're still active in the church. 

IWeellay.. <5: Yo was: because’ heé...... He liked anything like 
that. We were all involved in the church someway or 
another. 


And that's why you got us started in Sunday school 
when we were growing up. 
Yeah, ubvbuhe... It was a good place for kids to be. 


It was a very good place to be. 

Yeah, uh huh.....1 thought that the kids should go to 
school...ah....to church and Sunday school to give them a 
good moral start. And then when you kids were old 
enough, I thought you could make your own decisions. 
But ah, when the kids were small, I thought it was very 
important that the kids have some religion or religious 
training like that. 


Yes, I agree. And I had it in Cincinnati and Sacramento 
and Cincinnati, and those two places as I recall. But in 
Sacramento, where was the church first located. It was 
a house, wasn't it? 

Yeah, that's right. Oh golly! 


De 


You don't remember what street? 
Ooooh, oooh, something like tenth , eighth. I don't know 
if it was seventh, eighth, nineth or tenth Street. 


No letters, huh? 
Oh, fetime* see No, I think they were numbers. 


End of Tape 2 of 4, Side b. 
Beginning of Tape 3 of 4, side a. 


TOMOYE IDA KASAI TSUKAMOTO: a Nisei woman, 88 years 
old at her residence in Cupertino, California on Sunday, 
February the 27th nineteen ninety-five. The interviewer is 
her daughter Dorie Kobayashi of the JACL Oral History 
Project. This is Tape 3 of 4, Side a. 


DORIE: Where and when were you born? 
TOMOYE: Where I was born was Berkeley, California. When? 


DORIE: Yeah, when. 
TOMOYE: January 10, 1907. 


DORIE: And where were you born? Were you born by a 
midwife or a....? 
TOMOYE: I was born at Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley. 


DORIE: Now was that a hospital? Is it where it stands 
today or was it some place else? 
It has been moved from the original spot I don't 
know what the address is now. But I was born at 
Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley, California. 


Was that a hospital or a house or what? 
A hospital. 


It was a hospital? 
Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley. 
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So were you the first Japanese-American born 
ierey 
Yes, yes 1 was. 


How old was the hospital where you were born? 
I don't know. 


And what did your father do? 

The time I was born? He and my mother were 
working as a houseboy, and cook, and a 
housekeeper, I guess you call it. 


And where? 

At Dr. Patterson....no, he wasn't a doctor, he was 
a....connected with the lumber business up in 
Washington and had a summer home up in 
Berkeley where my parents were working 
temporarily. 


Oh, just temporarily. 
Yeah. 


And that was when you were a baby then? 

Oh, yeah, yeah, I was born when...while they were 
working there. That was right next to the Greek 
theater in Berkeley. 


Next to the Greek theater? 
The little red house is gone by now, of course. 


It was a little red house? 
The place by.... what's over there anyway? 


Well, I don't know what's over there by... 
Right next to the Greek theater? 


...by the Greek theater. There's all kinds of things. 
Anyway, it's part of the university. 
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You were living on the part of the university that 
had to go? The house had to go, obviously. 
My parents were working for the Peixotto's. 


After the Pattersons? 
Oh gosh, that's right. Now I'm all mixed up. I was 
born...at the Peixotto's. 


At the Peixotto's? 
Yeah. 


How do you spell that? 
P-E-I-X-O-T-T-O. 


French? 
I guess so....Doctor.... 


He was a professor? 
She. 


She was a professor. 
Jessica Peixotto... Dr. Jessica Peixotto. She was a 
professor at the UC. 


And did she have children? 
No, no. 


She was by herself. 
She was a single person. 


How long did your parents stay with her? 
After that they worked for the Patterson's on Haste 
Street in Berkeley. 


..aS the same houseboy and housemaid... 

And then my father got independent and took off and 
rented a house on Dwight Way and then from there we 
moved to Berkeley Way. 


How long was it before the second child was born? 


ao. 


TOMOYE: You mean Miye? We're five years apart. 


DORIE: Oh, you're five years apart because you have one in 
between you and Miye? 

TOMOYE: That's right. Fumi-chan was born a couple years after I 
was. 

DORIE: That was when your mother went to Japan? 

TOMOYE: Yeah. 

DORIE: By herself? 

TOMOYE: Yeah. 

DORIE: Ones lisec. 

TOMOYE: She was already carrying Fumi. 

DORIE: Why did she go to Japan? 

TOMOYE: Because her mother was dying. 

DORIE: Then she had Fumi-chan in Japan. 

TOMOYE: At that time it was considered dangerous to bring a 


baby across the ocean so she was left in care of my 
uncle and aunt who became so fond of Fumi-chan they 
wouldn't let her go, but my parents asked for her. 


DORIE: Oh, asked to have her brought back? 

TOMOYE: Yeah. 

DORIE: They wouldn't let her go? 

TOMOYE: No, they wouldn't. 

DORIE: Oh, my goodness. 

TOMOYE: No, they wouldn't. That was sad. 

DORIE: So how did they treat her though when she was growing 
up? 

TOMOYE: I guess like a servant. 

DORIE: Like a servant? 

TOMOYE: Think that's why they wanted to keep her. 
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Did she ever find out? 
She didn't find out until she was a teenager. 


That her mother and father were here? 

She didn't know. And so when we went over there with 
the Occupation Forces and I met her for the first time, 
oh the poor thing, just cried her eyes out. 


Oh really? 
It was sad. 


To be able to meet you for the first time. And then she 
came to this country later and met the rest of the 
family? 

Yes, only a citizen. 


When you went to Haste Street...let's see, when you 
went to Haste Street with the Patterson's. 
Haste. 


Haste 
Haste Street in Berkeley. 


mawith Ane@Palterson s, 
..near College Avenue. 


..were you by yourself still? 

That's right. When they were expecting Miye, they 
moved out and rented a house on Dwight Way. She was 
born --- also up at the Alta Bates. 


She was also born at Alta Bates. 
I guess, ...and the others were by midwife. 


The rest were by midwife? 
* Call: 


I'm surprised you were able to afford a hospital.....in 
those days. 


Zh. 
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Maybe it was cheaper? 


You'd think a midwife would be cheaper. 

I don't think they knew many people, because they 
were pretty new... Oh, no they weren't either..Oh, I don't 
know! 


No, you wouldn't know because you were a baby! So 
then when Miye was born you moved to Dwight Way 
and then... 

No, she was born when we were at Dwight Way. 


At Dwight Way. 

At Dwight Way. And then my parents rented a house 
on Berkeley Way in Berkeley --- twenty-five dollars a 
month. 


Oh, is that right? Wow, it used to be cheap in those 
days. 
Yeah, everything was. 


Yeah, but a dollar went a long way in those days. 
Oh yeah, sure --- even a nickle. [You could] buy a bar of 
candy with that. 


I'll say! So what did Grandpa do at that time? You 
know, when he was on Berkeley Way? Was he still... 
Oh, they started a home laundry. 


Oh, home laundry? 
And tried to make a living that way. Oh, that was tough. 
Boy, I worked my head and hands off. 


Oh, did you? 
Oh, boy, yeah. 


And then the rest of the family had to help too. 
Oh, they were too young because Miye was five years 
younger than I was and wasn't expected to do anything. 
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So you were five years old helping out? 

At five? No, I was older than that. Well anyway, I 
Started ironing and washing when I was pretty young. 
Worked hard all my life it seems. 


So that's your favorite job, ironing and washing? 

Oh, yeah 'til midnight sometimes. I really worked hard. 
Well, I felt sorry for my mother because my dad would 
go out visiting and have a good time. Who knows what 
he was doing. I felt so sorry for Mama, always working 
at the washboard or ironing or cleaning house. In good 
conscience, I couldn't have her do all that, so I helped.... 
and I was the oldest. None of the others couldn't be 
expected to help out because they were too young. 


So you had to take care of the younger ones too didn't 

you? 

Oh yeah. Chiye will be kind of embarrassed when I tell 
everybody that I used to change her diaper, give her a 
bath in a little portable tub, bring in the water. Oh boy, 
those were the days. 


She's how many years younger than you? 

She's seven years younger. Mliye's five years younger, 
Fumi-chan is two years younger. Yo is nine years 
younger. 


You mean to tell me that he's almost eighty [years]? 
Well, I guess so. Because Chiye must be eighty-one, if 
she's seven years younger. 

Golly. Oh, sure, sure. Gosh. 


Your sisters sure don't look old. None of you do. None 
of you look your age at all. There must be some good 
genes somewhere in their pockets. 

I guess so. On my father's side especially because his 
mother lived to her ninties. She died in eighteen ninty- 
four or five around there, so I guess my times coming 
pretty soon. 
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Oh no, the later the generations the longer they live. Did 
you hear about the lady who lived until one hundred 
twenty-eight? The oldest woman in the world? That's 
pretty old! 

Being old and being able to get around and have your 
mental facilities and faculties....that's something else! 


Well, everybody has to grow old, unfortunately. 
But that old! 


Yeah, that's pretty old, isn't it? How long was he in the 
laundry business? 

They were still at that when I was going to U.C. 
[Berkeley]. 


Oh, really. So that was quite a few years. 
That was their living. 


I thought you said that Grandpa went to school? 

This was before he married Mama. He was living in San 
Francisco and working as a houseboy or schoolboy, 
whatever you call it. 


He went to college, too, or grammar school? 
Yeah, through grammer school and he went through a 
year and a half at U.C. 


Oh, he did go to UC. .... in what? 

It had to do something with the poultry business 
because shortly after that we moved to Castro Valley 
and we had a chicken ranch. 


Before Grandma married him? 
Oh, no, after. 


Oh, you had a chicken ranch also? 
Chicken and duck ranch in Hayward. 


When was this? This was after you were born? 
Oh, yeah. 
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But you said you lived in Berkeley all that time. 
Let's see....from College Avenue, they moved to 
Hayward.... 


When were they in College Avenue? 
When? When I was born. 


Oh, when you were born. 
That's how I got to be born at Alta Bates. 


So you went from College Avenue to Hayward, where he 
had a chicken ranch? 
Yea: 


And that didn't last long? 

I don't remember. No, not too many years. And then 
from there...where did we go? Dwight Way? Yeah, 
Dwight Way. 


No, you went to Haste. 
No, Haste was when I was four years older. I remember 
that. 


Well, you said it was Dwight Way when Miye was born. 
Yeah, so from College Avenue.... 


Boy, you moved a lot of times. 
That's what's so confusing. That's not important. 


Oh, sure it is! When did he come to this country? 
What? 


What year did Grandpa come to this country? 

I don't know. It must be pretty early because he went 
through high school in San Francisco and then a year 
and a half at U.C....so it must have been a number of 
years. I don't know exactly how many. 


Did he come with his parents or by himself? 
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No, by himself. He ran away actually. He didn't like 
the life.... the farmer's life in Hokkaido. 


He lived in Hokkaido? I thought his family was from 
Nikko. 
Nikko? Who said that? 


I thought you did. 
No. 


So his family is from Hokkaido? 
Yeah. 


Grandma is also from Hokkaido? 
No, she's was from Kyoto. 


It's Grandma from Kyoto and Grandpa is from 
Hokkaido? 
You're talking about Dad's family? 


No, I'm talking about your family. 
My family? 


You told me that Grandpa is from Hokkaido and 
Grandma is from Kyoto. 
Yeah. 


How come they were allowed to get married? 

Where did they get married? Well, they weren't even 
married, because in those days it wasn't considered 
necessary. When they came to this country and their 
employers found out that they were not married....and, 
well, my folks didn't know anything about getting 
married, so they went through some kind of private 
ceremony. 


So it's amazing that they didn't have children before 
that then! 

I don't know. I don't know. My mother was getting 
mad when I asked him about that, so I shut-up for good. 
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When did your mother come to this country? 
Gee whiz, nobody ever asked.... 


Well, she must have come at the same time....No, no, 
couldn't have because Grandpa went to school you said. 
Yeah. They were both working in San Francisco and 
that's where they met. 


Oh, that's where they met. 
Now I don't know the circumstances before that. 


i, lence. 
Oh, my mother would get mad if I'd ask her about her 
past. Personal! So I didn't. I was scared too! 


What did you guys do for entertainment when you 
were growing up in those early days? 
Played in the streets. 


What kind of playing did you do in the streets? 
Let me see. Grandpa had a football, so I kicked a 
football in the streets with the boys across the street. 


So you were a tomboy? 

Yeah, I loved to climb fences and steal cherries off the 
tree next door. Steal into their backyard and pick some 
apricots. 


Is that right? Oh, you were terrible! 
Yeah, I was hungry too! 


Oh, I see and so anything to get some food. 
You bet. 


What did your mom and dad do for entertainment. You 
said that your dad went out with the boys, or whatever, 
and you didn't know what he was doing. 

They used to have a game called go. It's like checkers, 
Japanese checkers. 
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Gambling or something? 
What? 


Gambling or whatever? 

Well, it could be. I don't know. Anyway that's what he 
used to go out for entertainment. I don't know what 
else. 


What about your mom? 

Oh, she always had to stay home with the kids. She 
never went out. Never had any time. I felt so sorry for 
her.< Sti de. 


What other kinds of hardships were there besides hard 
work? 
Just worry about the kids. 


What were the family expectations? 

Papa expected me to be a big business executive 
someday, that's why he sent me to college to enroll in 
Business Administration. 


I see you didn't make any use of Business Ad. 
Except for bookkeeping for a short while somewhere. 


Yeah, you were a bookkeeper at one time, huh? What 
about your dancing abilities? You have certain 
abilities... 

I have such a liking for dance. Everytime there's a class 
or something at school, I'd rush up there and join. 
That's the only dancing, folk dancing. 


You had some kind of musical or something that you 
were pictured in. I guess it was college.... when you 
were pictured in a full skirt? 

You mean Japanese? 


No, it was like a ballet skirt.... you had ballet slippers on. 
Oh, yeah, yeah. 
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Not the toe-looking slippers. 
That's when I had the dance classes at U.C. 


Oh, I see and then you performed? You were in 
costume. I think you were dancing with a clown or 
something. 

Oh, as a clown? 


No, one of the girls was dressed up as a clown and you 
were in a ballerina costume or dress. 

Oh, that was a N.S.C, Never Say Camp, the club that | 
used to belong to ---- Japanese American girls got 
together. Oh, Marian Hayashi was the one who started 
that group. 


Oh, is that right? Who else was in it? Do you recall? 
Akumi Kanabe, Ida Koje.... 


Ida became a Hayashi, didn't she? 
Oh, yeah. 


She was one of the Hayashi girls, too. 
Domoto! 


Oh, Domoto.... I don't know a Domoto. 
Yeah, her sister married a Hayashi.... her older sister, 
Alice. 


Alice is her sister? 
Yeah. 


Alice is a Sacramento girl. 
Yeah, I know. Same name. 


As well as Sugiyama, doctor's former wife. 
Yeah, I think I know who you mean. 


It's not Alice, but it's Alice's sister. So you had a "Never 
Say Give-up" or whatever it.... 
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"Never Say Camp", N.S.C. 


Well, that sounds like a fun group. What else did you do 
besides dance? 
Work. 


Work as a group? 
No, no, work at home. 


No, no, no, I mean in this club. What else did you do 
besides dance? 
Oh, we had picnics and the usual things that clubs have. 


Fundraisers? 
No. 


It was just mainly a girls’ club or something? 
Yeah, yeah. 


Did you and dad have any particular roles for girls as 
opposed to boys? 
Oh, got to think about that one. 


Because you have so many girls in your family. Top 
four were girls. 

I was the oldest, so I was expected to do things that he 
expected of a boy. It was hard work. 


So you were expected to take the role of the oldest son? 
Right. 


So that was tough. Too bad you were the oldest, huh? 
The others had it easy. 


Oh, they did, huh? That easy? 
Miye's five years younger. What could you do? 


Yeah, but when Miye was older she could do more. 
Well, when I ran away I guess she got to. 
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But you ran away at a lot older age, didn't you? 
Oh, yes. 


You mean that they didn't do anything to help before 
you ran away? 
I don't remember. 


You don't remember? You had to do it all? 
Yeah. 


You had to do it all?! My gosh, that's terrible! No 
wonder you ran away! 
You bet! Oh, yeah! 


What kind of discipline was there in the home? 
None.... tough! 


Like what? 
Of course, you're not supposed to go out with boys or 
have anything to do with boys. I would sneak out..... I 


mean, come home and tell lies about what I was doing 
at church and dances. 


Did you start dating early? I mean, did you start your 
interests early? 

Oh, no! Well, I had an interest, but never dated. I was 
afraid to. Not until I met Dad. 


So, it was with Dad that you started doing your lying 
and your sneaking.... 
Oh, yeah, you bet! 


So, actually, when you ran away was when you eloped 
with Dad? 

Yeah. Let's see, one time did I get caught? I said I was 
going to the library. Of course, when I was there. My 
father didn't believe me, so he went up to the library 
and looked for me.... 


And couldn't find you! 


ois 


TOMOYE: Right! He questioned me and he told me about that and 
I said, "Oh, I was over at the Bancroft Library, wherever 
that is!" Gee, boy, was I a good liar in those days! 


DORIE: Well, what kind of discipline did he have in those days? 
Was it slapping you? 

TOMOYE: Well, once in a while.... 

DORIE: Harshly speaking to you? 

TOMOYE: Yeah I got plenty of that! Knocked against the walls. 

DORIE: Abuse, what they call child abuse. 

TOMOYE: I suppose so. 

DORIE: You were injured? 

TOMOYE: Well, I wasn't injured but I remember being thrown 
against the wall and banging my head on there. 

DORIE: Well, that's injury. 

TOMOYE: Is it? 

DORIE: That truly is child abuse in this case. You don't get 
away with that. 

TOMOYE: Really? 

DORIE: Absolutely. Well, what other kinds of discipline? Did he 
take things away from you or deny you things? 

TOMOYE: Didn't have a chance to because I lied my way out. 

DORIE: You became a good liar. 

TOMOYE: You bet ! Oh, yeah! 

DORIE: What about the music? I heard that you were given 


piano lessons? 
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Well, Papa loved music too....that's why he bought..... No, 
the way we got the piano was the Nichi Bei delivery boy 
belonged to a family that was good friends with our 
family; and he said that he could earn a bike, if he sold 
the piano to somebody. That's why Papa felt sorry for 
him and bought the piano. That's how we got that 
piano. Oh, gosh, it was a God send! It's a good thing that 
Papa liked music because.... 


....otherwise you wouldn't have been able to.... 
I don't.....and so he enjoyed playing the piano....bought a 
piano book and all that. He taught himself how to play. 


Oh, taught himself? 

Yeah, oh yeah. And then at school when I was in the 
sixth grade there was a teacher who would give piano 
lessons and so forth --- twenty-five cents for fifteen 
minutes. I got piano lessons when I started to play. 
That’s when I started to play. 


Well, you really developed an interest in it? 
Oh gosh, I always loved music. 


Did all of the children play piano? 

Yeah, they do. I don’t know if they had the same 
interest. But living on Berkeley Way there was a family 
across the street who had a piano and when this girl 
Started practicing I’d sit across the street on the 
sidewalk to listen to her and wish I could play. I was so 
thrilled when Papa got the piano! 


You took lessons for how many years? 

I guess it was about six years.... twenty-five cents for 
fifteen minutes; then she raised it to fifty cents for half 
an hour. 


Well, you were getting so good, that’s why! You were 
needing her expertise. But then you performed.... 
Yeah, at school once in a while and she’d show off her 
students. Yeah, that was fun. 
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Were you coming close to concert material? 
Oh, heavens, no! Never! 


Were you interested in going into that? 
Interest was there, but the responses of teachers or 
anything like that, no. 


Well, because you have such an interest in it I just 
wondered if you proceeded. 

I remember playing at one school. That was all 
expectation. That was it. 


That’s it, huh? What kind of values did your parents 
teach you? What do you think that you learned from 
your parents? 

I don’t know what I learned. I think I learned it all on 
my own. Figuring it out what was expected of me and 
trying to live a good life for myself. 


You were very positive of yourself? 

Yeah, and wanted my family to be proud of me and not 
ashamed of the things I might do. That was it. Just be a 
good girl. 


They taught you well. Except that you had to suffer so 
much through it, getting to where you were.... 

I suppose kids of my generation all had to go through 
that. We were very repressed. 


It was tough for your generation. 

Well, yeah. Their values from Japan were much stricter 
than.... 

End of Tape 3 of 4, Side a. 

Beginning of Tape 3 of 4, Side b 


Was your family ever in part of a Japantown? 
No. 
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You were always in a residential area that was not 
particularly one race over the another? 
Right. 


What were the majority of people who lived in the 
neighborhood? What nationality? 
Caucasian. 


Caucasian? I know you particpated in church. 
bers 


Any other things, like the band or the Y[MCA] or sports 
or any kind of ....? 
I was with the Girls' Club. 


Yes, that was the U.C. Girls' Club. 
Not necessarily U.C. It was just a gathering of women. I 
guess mostly high school. 


Oh, really? 
And college. 


But you had said something about church. That you 
were doing certain things in church. What age were you 
when you started church activities? 

Oh, when I was a little girl, because my parents were 
regular attendants at, well in fact, members at 
Congregational Sycamore Church. 


That the Congregational Church in Oakland? 

The Sycamore Church .... Congregational Church in 
Oakland. It was a Japanese church on Sycamore Street 
and twenty-sixth. 


So you went to Sunday school and you were very active 
in church? 

Yes, played the organ for church services and piano for 
the Sunday school. 
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Were you ever a Sunday school teacher? 
Yes, I was. 


Oh, you were? What grade level? 
Kids were about ten years old.... eight, nine, ten. 


Did you enjoy it? 
Yes, I did. They were fun. 


Good. So they learned all about the Bible? 
Tried to, yeah. [We] put on a little skit Christmas time. 
I was a ham. 


Were you? I bet you were! 
Yeah! 


Yeah! That's why you should use this hammy stuff like 
that you .... 
No thanks, that's work. 


Oh, it's too much work, huh? So those were the main 
things you did as far as different kinds of activities? 

I guess that's what you'd call that. Nothing constructive 
or destructive. 


Well, you did a lot so far! We haven't gotten too far on 
your life yet. 
Oh, golly! 


What about Japanese language classes? Did you have to 
go to school? 

Papa started a .... At first he thought, "Forget the 
Japanese language. We're living in America, so there's 
no need to learn any Japanese," but he learned later on 
that it was very necessary to know the mother tongue. 
So he started a Japanese school on Durant Street in 
Berkeley. 


Oh, really? And he was paid for this? 
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Oh, no. He did it on his own.... I don't know, really. No, 
I'm sure he did it on his own, because he thought it was 
best for the future of Japanese kids. Yeah, he had 
ideals. 


And so he sent you to this school, as well as the rest of 
the family? 
Oh, yeah. 


You learned to read and write and speak the language? 
Oh yes, this was all after school.... after American school. 


How old were you when he started this? 
About eight, nine, ten.... about eight. 


And then he was teaching all through college? 
Huh? 


He was teaching until you ran away? 
He was teaching? 


Yeah, the Japanese language? 
Oh, you mean the Japanese teacher. 


Oh, he wasn't teaching? He just started the school? 
No, he wasn't teaching at all. 


Oh, I see, but he had a school. He started the school. 
Sponsored. 


He sponsored a school. Did you go to that school all the 
way through college? 

Oh no. The studies got too much for me, so I think I quit 
when I started high school. 


Oh, high school. Sounds like you got a lot of Japanese 
language schooling. 

Well, I had to speak Japanese at home because of my 
parents. Especially Mama. 
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Because she never learned English, is that right? 
She did, but it was a struggle for her. Raising a family, 
that wasn't easy for her. 


But Grandpa spoke English? 
Yes, he had gone to high school in San Francisco. 


That's right. 
Then, of course, he went to Cal [Berkeley] for a year and 
a half, so he spoke English.... 


Had to.... 
ao ed rainy e well: 


So he would have to speak English fairly well if he's in 
the higher educational system. 

For Japanese.... for a Japanese citizen, he spoke very 
well. 


How did you feel about having to go to Japanese school? 
Well, I thought it was a duty. Being Japanese... 


A duty? So you accepted it? 
Oh, yeah. Sure. Because the other kids did too, so why 
not I? 


That's good. Did you take any classes in Japanese 
culture? Arrts....? 

At Cal [Berkeley] .... I forgot just what course it was, but 
I took something about Japanese culture. 


Was it flower arrangement? 
Oh, no. Nothing [great]. 


Did you think it influenced your life in any way? 
No. 
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We're getting through high school and into college now. 
I don't know that we missed out on anything in high 
school on our conversation. Did we? Can you think of 
anything? 

I didn't do anything in high school. 


Were you active, like cheerleading or in sports? 
Not that high level. I was afraid to because I was the 
only Japanese there. There was discrimination. 


That's what I want to hear about. 
Oh yeah. 


In all the elementary schools too? 
Oh, yeah. 


Oh, in every school you went to? 
Everywhere. 


Because you were the only Japanese American, you 
were discriminated against? 
Not always. It was a pervasive thing. Anyone who 
looked Japanese or anything. 


Is that right? Because Japanese were having trouble. 
Even Chinese would have probably have the same 
difficulty. 

Oh, yes, I suppose so. 


Just because you were Asian. 
Yeah, and the Black people. 


The Black people had problems too or were they 
discriminating against you? 
No, anyone who looked different. Physically. 


So it must have been tough. 
Oh, yes, it was. 
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What were the names of the schools you went to in 
Berkeley? 
Whittier. 


That was elementary? 
Elementary. Berkeley High. Oh, Garfield. 


Garfield Junior High? 
Yeah, and then Berkeley High. 


What year did you graduate? 
Twenty-eight? Twenty-four? Yeah, I think it was 
twenty-four. 


Yeah, that's probably about right. 
I went to Cal twenty-four to twenty-eight. No, twenty- 
eight?! 


Yeah, that was four years. Did you work while you were 
going to school? 
Oh, no. 


So who paid for your tuition? 
Parents. Well, I was at home with the laundry. 


Because you lived in Berkeley, you just went to Cal and 
then you'd come home and then you'd have to do your 
work? How did you feel about school, other than 
discrimination? 

I didn't even think about it. I just took it for granted 
that I had to go. 


You weren't depressed or anything like that? You just 
took it for granted this is what you have to do and it's 
part of your chore? 

Oh, no. Yeah, what was the use? Rebelling didn't do any 
good. 


So your playmates were mostly Caucasian or other 
Asians or Japanese? 
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Didn't have any. 


Oh, you didn't have any playmates? 
No. 


Oh, so you just played by yourself? You had your own 
family.... 

Well, if I had time to! It was work, work, work! Study, 
study and work! 


Were you ever invited to the homes of Caucasians? 
Never. 


What about the teachers? How did you feel about the 
teachers? Did you feel that they were prejudiced 
against you? 

No. They weren't. 


Did you have good teachers, do you think? 
Yes, I think so. Berkeley is noted for good education, so 
I was fortunate that way. Got a good education. 


As a child did you consider yourself Japanese, Japanese 
American, or American? Explain. 

I really don't know. I just knew that I was different. 
Well, I resented being called a "Jap." Yes, I was 
conscious of my race. 


Were you called a "Jap" often? 
Yes, quite often. Sometimes intentionally, sometimes 
not. 


Because sometimes there are people today who call you 
"Jap person" becuase they think it's just an abbreviation 
for Japanese and they're very innocent of that remark. 
They just need to be educated. 

That's right. That's true, but to be called, "You, Jap!" Ooo, 
that hurt! 


Oh, yeah, "Dirty Jap!" or whatever. Oh, sure it does! 
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Especially if you're a girl. 


Fortunately things have improved a lot since then. 
Thank goodness, I should say! In fact, some Japanese 
are superior to the so called Whites! 


Well, yes, there are some! 
You bet! 


Did your parents have any contact with the schools 
when you were growing up? 
No. 


What did they expect regarding your school work? 
The best, of course. Being Japanese, they would. 


During your years at home, what type of dinner table 
conversations did you have? 
None. 


None? Just sat there and ate, huh? 
Yeah. 


How were you seated? 
All together. 


All together around the table? Grandpa was at the head 
and Grandma was at the end? 

Well, if you call it that? Where ever there was space we 
Sat. 


What about your teenage years? Having problems 
during those times? 
No problems, just the same old thing. 


Was there any joy during that time? 
No, not that I recall. 
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Of course, dating wasn't allowed. Interracial dating was 
not allowed. I mean, let alone dating with Dad was not 
allowed! 

I should say so! 


What did you think about racism or injustice at that 
time? When you were a teenager? 

Didn't give it a thought. I just knew I was different. So 
picked on and discriminated against and persecuted. I 
expected that being Japanese. Looking different. 


What about your relationship with your parents at that 
time? When you were a teenager? You wanted to run 
away?! 

Oh, yes! I wanted a different kind of life where I'd have 
more freedom. Other than that, they were my parents, 
so what could I do? 


You had to stick by them. 
Yeah, I knew there was no freedom until I left home 
someday. 


What was a typical Nisei date like? What was a typical 
date like with a Nisei? 
I wouldn't know. 


Dad was a Nisei. 
Oh, you mean later?! Went to a movie, sat in a car.... 


What about marriage? What was a typical marriage 
like? What was your marriage like to you? 
To me? 


What was your feeling about marriage at that time? 
Well, I thought it was a sacred trust. Well, I had high 
ideals. 


What was the feeling of what a woman does when she 
gets into a situation of marriage? Is it to have children, 
stay home, and cook? 
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Yes, the usual. 


The usual. That was expected of you? 
Oh, yes. 


What qualities did you look for in a husband? 
Only love at that moment. Nothing else seemed to 
matter. Of course, a probable good future, of course. 


What did you think about your own parents? Did you 
feel that they were in love when they got married or 
was it a picture bride situation? 

Well, I don't know..... in those days they just got 
together if they liked each other without marriage or 
anything like that. Later on.... 


Did you hear about the baishakunins (middle-man) and 
the planned marriages, for example? 
No. 


It didn't occur to your parents? 
You mean for me? 


For you and also for them? The impression that I get is 
that the parents find an appropriate husband for their 
child whether they love them or not, and coming from a 
respectable family.... 

Well, I guess they just got together and liked each other 
and so they started a family ---- marriage or not. 


Okay, so theirs was a different situation then. The old 
time Japanese in Japan. Sounds like, anyway. 

Well, anyway, Dad and I eloped because there was no 
other way to get together. 

Then, you were already twenty-one. 


Golly, how old was I? 


Well, that was 193..... 
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DORIE: You had to have been twenty. 

TOMOYE: I graduated Cal and then waited couple years before 
getting married. 

DORIE: Oh, okay. So then you probably graduated at the end of 
1921 and then 23? 

TOMOYE: Yeah, around there. You'd think I'd never forget. 

DORIE: Whom did you talk to when you had problems? 

TOMOYE: No one. 

DORIE: Nobody? So you tried to take care of all of your 
problems on your own? 

TOMOYE: Of course, who else? 

DORIE: A friend. A close friend. 

TOMOYE: No. 

DORIE: You never had any close friends? What about your 
skating friends? 

TOMOYE: Nope. 

DORIE: No....uh? 

TOMOYE: No. 

DORIE: Okay... What made you happy? 

TOMOYE: Doing the things I like to do, like skating. 

DORIE: Or being around Dad? 

TOMOYE: Of course. Well, we're talking those days, huh? 

DORIE: Well, we haven't come that far yet. 

TOMOYE: Oh, goodness. 

DORIE: Because we're getting closer to that time when this was 


written up. I have to do the story by time. What type 
of work did you do.... paying type of work? Did you 
ever have a job where...? 
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Yeah, I was a secretary. Oh, I guess, you'd call it a 
secretary.... or an all-around.... What do you call those 
all-around girls? 


Uh, you call them... Kelly girl. 

Oh, yeah? I've never heard of that. Yeah, anyway, I 
was doing that sort of work for a produce.... for a 
produce wholesaler in Oakland. 


Oh. How old were you then? 
About twenty? It was right out of college. 


Right out of college or in.... during college? 
No, at college. So I must have been older than that. 


So, you started working as a Kelly girl. 
The situation. 


For how long did you work as a secretary? Until you 
were married? 
Huh? Yeah. 


So that was the only job you had then? 

Oh, yes. Except, uh.... Well, when did I have the flower 
job at Merritt Florist? Yeah, I ran away when I was 
working at the Merritt Florist. That was a business that 
Papa had bought. 


Oh, really? About when did he buy that florist? 
It was on fourteenth in Oakland. 


So that was after he had.... Let's see, what kind of work 
did he do before that? 

Um,.... Well, home laundry at home. Yeah, that was then. 
He had a tire business. 


Oh, he did? After he had that home laundry business? 
Yeah. 
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Oh, and then he had a tire business and.... How long was 
the tire business would you think? 

Oops! (The tape recorder stopped for some 
reason) 


Here we go again! Ok, now, did we talk about college? 
Oh, we were talking about your work. And then you 
were working during your college years. Ok, you 
managed to graduate first before you got married, huh? 
Oh yeah, oh yeah. 


So when did you meet Dad? It must have been before 
college? 

No, not before. It was during college. And we were 
going to this church.... This little church where Japanese 
Americans met every Sunday. Did I meet him there? 
Yeah, I guess I did. And then we were both Cal 
students. So, uh.... Yeah, I guess that.... My goodness 
sake, I didn't think I'd ever forget how we'd met! After 
all, it was, how many... sixty-one years ago? 


Well, let's see. Yeah, it must have been sixty-one years 
ago. 

Yeah, yeah! Goodness sakes! Yeah. 

So what grade were you in? 

When I met him? I was at Cal. No! It must have been 
at Cal, because he was living in Sacramento and 
graduated Sacramento High over there. Yeah, it was 
after we started going to Cal that I met him. What did 
you say? 


Well, you were as a freshman or a sophomore or a .... ? 
Do you remember what year you were? 
Yeah, I was a freshman. 


You were a freshman. 

Yeah, it was at the end of my sophomore year. No, no, it 
was December! So half a year after I entered U.C. 
[Berkeley]. 
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So, he must have been a couple years ahead of you. 
Oh, yeah. Oh, yes, in grade. 


So he was closer to graduating, I guess, than you were. 
Oh yeah, just before he entered Boalt Hall. 


Was that poli. sci. {political science}? 
Huh? 


What was he majoring in? Poli. sci.? 
Who are you talking about? Dad?! 


Yeah! What was Dad's majoring in?! 
Oh, golly! 


Pre-law I know, but then.... 
Yeah, .... 


But was it poli. sci.? 
Yeah, I guess it was. 


And so.... 
Is that what Chuck was? 


Yeah, he was. 
Yeah, Chuck must have been that. 


Yeah, and then when he was.... Of course, you weren't 
allowed to go out then. And so you went around 
together when? You met him then, and so what was 
your first date like? I mean, where did he take you? Or 
did he take you anywhere? 

Oh, we went to the movie! 


Oh, you did?! 
Thief of Bagdad at the Berkeley Theater, old, old 
MOVIE... 


Of what? 
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Thief.....of Bagdad. 


Oh, that's a classic! 
Yeahhbhh. 


At the Berkeley Theater? 
Uh, huhhhh. 


Is that right?! 
I'll be darned! What memories!!! 


So that's where you went then, to the movies when you 
first met him? 
Yeah. 


And then, but then you had to escape from home to see 
him ever. You know, in evenings or whatever. 
Of course! 


But you did meet him in the library once in a while, 
didn't you? 
Oh, yeah. That was the only place I could! 


So you didn't get a lot of studying done, huh? 
No, not much. 


Well, how did he get his studying done? 
Oh, he's smart! He was smart. 


So, it wasn't because of you, huh? Maybe it was because 
of you that he studied more? 
Well, I don't know. He was smarter than I. 


Well, describe some of your experiences in college. In 
your college years. Do you remember anything? 
Anything spectacular, other than meeting Dad during 
those years? 
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No, I remember the only fun I had in those days was 
going to gym. To the Hearst Gym after my studies were 
over and have a good time swimming in the pool and 
dancing.... well, usually the dance room was empty, so 
I'd turn on the record and have a great time. 


Oh, you'd just be out there by yourself on the dance 
floor and.... 
Yeah. That was nice. 


Oh, so do you consider yourself as being a.... kind of a 
recluse or what do you call it....? 

Oh yes, of course, I'm sure, because of the situation. 
Being Japanese and being ignored by other people and 
so forth. I naturally became a recluse. Oh, yes. It's not 
that I wanted to be that way. 


Uh, huh. Are your tendencies towards that even today? 
I think so. I don't know if it’s from that or just..... 
maybe just naturally that way. 


Now, you eloped. In nineteen.....Of course, that was 
after. Ok, now Dad had completed his.... No, he hasn't. 
He. find... oid he <complete...:.7 

Yes, he had already opened his office. 


Oh, ok. In Sacramento? 
Yes. Right above the old Sumitomo Bank on the corner 
ae 


Fourth and "O"? 
Year Min... ON"... "Cor one of those. 


i aka 
Weah;.... Anyway, Japan town. 


Oh, ok. Of course, Dad started business..... same 
business.... I mean, was working [in] the same building 
as Hayashi. Dr. Akio Hayashi? 

This new building was put out by, uh.....? 
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Taketa. 
Yes, that's right. Taketa. It was brand new. 


It was a brand new building. 
And so Dad was one of the first tenants besides Hayashi, 
the dentist, and, uh, George..... 


Dr. George Iki, the physician. 
Yeah. 


Anybody else? 
Downstairs was Hamai Drugstore. I guess, you 
remember all them. 


No, I don't. 
Oh, you don't remember all those? 


I remember the chinameshi place downstairs. 
Oh yes! 


I always remembered that, but.... so it was just mainly 
just those three professionals on the top floor and then 
the Hamai Drugstore underneath. 

And a restaurant. 


And a restaurant? What kind of restaurant? 
Ahbhhh! Oh, a Japanese restaurant. 


Oh. 
Well, I forgot the name of it. 


Anything else you remember in that area there? 
Noy NOU. Leally.ices:. 


When Dad got out of Boalt, he went straight to 
Sacramento and decided to start his practice. And then 
he wanted to marry, you so you both eloped and went 
to Portland, Oregon where you were married by the 
Justice of the Peace. 
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No... by Tagashiru, Rev. Tagashiru. 


Oh, by a Reverend? 
Yeas 


Oh, that's good. You knew somebody up there. 
He's the only one. He used to teach Sunday school when 
I was going to Methodist Church in Berkeley. 


Oh, you were going to Methodist church in Berkeley? 
Yeah. 


Why not the Congregational? 
I went to that too. 


You went to both. 
Well, I went to Japanese school in the........ well, my 
church was Sycamore in Oakland. 


Right... 
But, for Japanese School I went to.... 


Berkeley United Methodist? 
No, that was church... 


ODes 
Anyway, it was the “ME” church on Channing Way with 
Rev. Togasaki. 


What is a “ME” church? 
Methodist Episcopal. 


Oh, but why did you go there? Just for Japanese 
classes? 


I don't know how I got there. 


Oh, just for regular church services or something? 
Sunday school. 


You went to Sunday school there? 
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Yeah, and I played the piano and taught Sunday school 
or did I? Well, I remember playing the piano there. 


You mean to tell me there were two churches you went 
to? 


Wow, that's pretty good. That wasn't the one dad went 
to, the Episcopal.. 
No. Our church was Sycamore in Oakland. 


How did you interchange the Sundays? 

Well, when I was kid, I don't know, somehow 

ee yeah....[ don't know how I got there..... Oh, I 
remember a lot of my friends were going to this church 
on Channing Way. 


End of Tape 3 of 4, Side b. 


Beginning of Tape 4 of 4, Side a. 


I hate to talk to you on the telephone, but I just want to 
say this is a continuation of my conversation of Tomoye 
Kasai Tsukamoto and I wanted to ask you questions 
about WWII. Okay? 

Oh my, I hope I can remember that far back. 


I talked to you not long ago and you told me a lot of 
things. 
I did? 


Yeah, but that was when the recording didn't turn on. 
Ohbh is that right? 


Well, anyway, how did you hear about Pearl Harbor? 
Oh, you were with me. I had all the kids in the car 


going down to the Stockton skating rink. 


What Stockton skating rink? I thought it was Iceland. 
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Yeah, it was in Stockton. 


I didn't know that, I thought it was in Sacramento. 
Well, it's not a regular place that I had been going to. 


So, it wasn't Iceland then. Iceland was in Sacramento. 
No, this one was in Stockton, but I forgot the name of it. 
But anyway, we were on the way down when I heard 
the report of the bombing of Pearl Harbor. That scared 
me to death. Yeah....1 was wondering how it would turn 
out if I turned up at the rink. The news hadn't gotten 
around yet, so everything was normal. Nothing 
happened. 


So, what did you think would happen to you and your 
family? 

Well, I was worried of course. I didn't have any idea 
what would happen. I was just plain worried. To think 
such a thing like that had happened in the first place, 
and then what would happen to us. Beyond that, I 
didn't know what to think at that time. 


So, did you get to talk to Dad about that? 
eer Ledon t 2.7-.: at that time. 


So, didn't you think you had rights as a citizens at that 
time? 

Well, I didn't think about it at that time. I was so 
concerned about the terrible thing that happened at 
Pearl Harbor. That was the only thing on my mind. I 
wasn't thinking of anything else. Yeah, I was pretty 
worried about what might happen to us. 


Didn't you know you were an American and not a 
Japanese? 

Yeah, that's why (sigh) I was puzzled, I didn't know 
what to expect. 


What did Dad think? 
Oh, gosh.....1 don't remember any reaction like that. 
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Well, what did happen to you and your family? 
Oh gosh....[hesitation]. Nothing happened until they 
announced that we would be evacuated. 


Did people around you call you names? 
ON nO, 10.2.. 


What about the neighbors? 
Well, I don't remember, but they acted normally as 
usual. They acted as usual, the same as usual. 


What about your skating partner and your buddies? 
Like Marie Meyer and.... 

Oh, they were very concerned, of course. They were 
still very good friends. Oh yeah. Everything was the 
same. They didn't treat me any differently. Yeah...... 


Uh huh.... So, you had to go to camp when they called 


And which camp did you go to? 
Gee whiz... 


Well, you first went to Walerga, remember? 
Yeah, yeah, you're right. 


And that was just a temporary stomping ground and so 
then we were sent to Tule Lake. 
Oh yeah, you remember more than I did. 


Oh no, it's just that I remember some of the history. 
How would describe the daily life as? I mean what did 
you do in camp? What did you do on a regular basis 
every day? 

Well, I guess life was the same as it was at home. 


Did you live in one room or 2 rooms...how many rooms 
did you have? 
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I think we had a couple of rooms in one camp. 


Because you had so many children? 
Yeah.....that's right. 


How did the camp affect the relationship in your 
family? How did the camp affect your relationship 
with Dad and the kids? 

Oh, it didn't affect me at all. 


So life went on as usual, huh? 


How did you feel about being a citizen and being put 
into camp like that? 
Oh mad as hell of course! Excuse me..... 


Other than that, what else can you do? What were you 
thinking the outcome might be? How long did you think 
you might stay there? 

I hadn't given that a thought at that time, no... 


You were more concerned about taking care of your 
family. 

Well, I couldn't see any reason for us to do it, being set 
up in a camp like that. We're citizens, for heavens sakes 
[angrily]! I was mad! 


Of course. So just angry the whole time. 
You bet! 


What about Dad? He didn't show any anger or.... 


A real concern though. 
Oh, of course, he must have been, yeah... No, he didn't 
speak out about any of this stuff. 


You didn't ask him? 
No, we didn't discuss it at all. 
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Didn't he know you were angry? 
I guess he did. I don't remember that far back. 


What kind of problems arose in camp? In the camp. Do 
you remember any kind of problems there were? 
Fighting between the pro-Japanese. 

Well maybe, there were some things of that sort but ah 
I didn't hear much about things like that. No. It was a 
pretty normal life. 


Dad kept a lot of these things from you. 
Well, I suppose so, yeah. 


Because there were lots of problems in camp. Lots of 
fighting and ah dad's life was in danger. 
Oh, that's right! Gee, you remember better than I do. 


Well, I remember that Dad had to be secretly taken out 
of camp, under protection because of his leadership 
there and then he went to Cincinnati? And then 
Chicago. 

Chicago, yeah. 


And then within a couple few months you and the rest 
of us went across the country. 

Yeah: “thats what....;. Gosh, you remember better than I 
do! 


Well, I mean all these things were all that you told me! 
Oh, is that so? Ohhh... 


That's why I recall it. But then that's what you told me 
in the past that he had to be transferred early and that 
he was looking for a place for us. And then Matsumoto? 
Oh yeah, Ken Matsumoto and Mary. Yeah..... 


And they made arrangments to find a house for us? 
You have a good memory. 
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Well, not bad, it's just that I remember those things. 
Yeah, I had a very good friend there, remember? 
Theresa, Theresa Giardino. 

Oh, yeah, that's right..... 


And then you took all of us across the country. By 
yourself? 


Ob yeah. 


That must have been scary. 
Oh yeah, you betcha! Worrisome, yeah... 


Did you have any suitcases or anything like that you 
took with you? Did you take any belongings with you? 
Well, I suppose so. Gosh, I don't remember. 


Well, I remember you mentioned something about each 
of us had one little suitcase or something. 
Oh, yeah, that's right. 


And then you had something, I guess, a suitcase. 
Goodness sakes! 


You had to take care of five little kids. That must have 
been a big job! 
It was SCARY.....: 


I bet it was. How long did it take to go across? 

Ohhh, let's see. I think it seemed like it was about five 
days. Maybe it wasn't that long. Let's see, it was about 
two months, I remember, we had to stay in two 
different hotels. 


In Chicago? Or on the road? 
On the road. 


Well, how did they treat you? 
Onciine. 4: No problem at all. 
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Did they know you were Japanese-American? 
Oh, I suppose so. 


So, you didn't have any problems going across country. 
No, not at all. That's because we spoke like Americans. 
Without an accent. 


Thank goodness for that! It could have been bad. Did 
you participate in any activities in camp? 
No!.....Too busy for that. 


You were too busy with the kids. 
Oh, you bet! 


Yeah, I can understand. 

Yeah, the laundry that had to be done by hand. And 
several families chipped in and bought a used washing 
machine that we used. We took our turns in using it. 
Oh, that was a big job. We had things like sheets to 
wash. Yeah, for awhile we had to do it by hand. 


Oh gosh.....Did you do any cooking in the barracks or did 
you go to the mess hall? 

Yeah, I guess it was the mess hall but Dad didn't like 
some of the food. They allowed us to cook for him in 
the room. 


How did you cook? 

Well, let's see. I forgot whether it was a portable stove. 
It was just a few things. And, well, there was a 
bitterness towards Dad for a time. He was afraid to go 
to the mess hall, so I said I'll bring home some of the 
food. 


I see. I think there was a lot of problems because Dad 
was such a leader. 


There was a plot to kill some of the leaders like Dad. 


Yeah, yeah, that must have been dangerous. 
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Oh yeas... very.....Oh golly, I'm glad those things are 
behind me. 


I'll say. How did you stay in touch with your friends 
while you were in camp? 

Oh, the usual way. Went to the post office. Used the 
postal service. 


Well, did they ever come to visit? 

Well, they weren't allowed to. We had to ...... there was a 
fence surrounding the camp, and so we meet at the 
fence and talk through the fence. 


You had to speak through the fence? Did they ever 
bring you anything, like food or candy or...? 
Well, maybe the food. I forgot. They might have. 


They would come and visit once in awhile? 
Once in a long while, yeah..... 


Oh my, they must really have felt badly. 
Oh yeah....Oh gosh. 


So, left, forgotten. Well, what about recreation? What 
kind of recreation was there? 

Let's see.....none that I could remember. I think the kids 
had a lot of fun. 


I think that the kids do, because they don't know what 
the problems are. I'm glad I was a kid. 
Yeah, even though I was an adult, I don't remember. 


Well, how did you perceive how life would be after 
camp when you were in camp? 

I don't think I even gave it a thought. I was thinking of 
the present. What a terrible situation. Well, I tried to 
live with it as well as possible, I mean. Nothing else one 
could have done[sadly]. 
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So you just did the whole thing. Trying to keep the 
family together and the kids, clothed, and well taken 
care of. 

Yeah, the usual thing. Yeah, life went on about the 
same. Just a different location. There was nothing else 
we could do. 


What would you say were the worst remembrances of 
that time, during World War II? 

Oh golly. I can't remember! I can't think of anything at 
the moment. 


Other than the whole thing was bad. Do you remember 
the best things? Was there anything good that you 
remember during that time? 

No, I don't remember anything good about it, no! Uh 
uh....just the thought of being locked up in a place like 
that for doing nothing at all other than being a good USS. 
Cruze 


And that's how everyone felt. 
Yeah...What could one do? We were prisoners there. 


Weren't you kind of scared when you left camp? I 
know you said you were. Just leaving camp and finding 
that you were pretty well treated all the way along. 
Yeah, I was surprised at that. 


Uh huh. So, when we were relocated to a house in 
Cincinnati, ah how did that community treat you? 
Very well. Well, the Matsumoto’s were already there. 
And, we became acquainted with their friends. They 
were all nice people. 


How about the school? 
The school was fine. Yeah, no problem at all. 


What about the neighbors? 
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Well, they were fine too. On each side of us were 
German people, you know, from the old country. And 
so, I think, we were accepted, because they were very 
understanding and very nice. There were no problems 
at all. 


Oh good! And then, I had an Italian friend who lived 
right up the street. And she found no discrimination or 
anger towards you or the family? 

No, not at all... 


Well, that's fortunate and lucky. I remember taking 
piano lessons at that time. 
That was across the street, wasn't it? 


No, it was up the hill. Half way up the hill. I used to go 
there after school. 
ean, thats Teh... 


And so, so there was nothing that you couldn't see that 
would have been a problem as far as discrimination was 
concerned? 

No, not at all. 


Oh, good. I remember a classmate by the name of 
Elizabeth who lived in a mansion. I went to her 
birthday party. She invited me to her birthday party. 
And I remember she was a pretty little blond girl. 
Remember her? 

br) Bane I think our whole family was treated pretty 


Well, I remember when I went to the door and the 
maid opened the door. They had a maid there! That 
was a big surprise to me. 

Ha ha ha...Oh was it? 


I never felt at all uncomfortable in Cincinnati. 
Well, the people were very nice, I thought. No 
discrimination there. 
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Well, that's good. And so, of course, being a military 
family, we couldn't stay in one place very long. We had 
to go wherever Dad went, right? 

That's right. 


And so the moves were very tiring. How did you feel 
about the moving all the time? 

Gosh, I don't know what I felt. It was because I like to. 
Ha ha ha...I don't know how I felt about it. I just did 
what I was told. I think we moved about thirteen 
different times. 


Well, thirteen different times. Wow, that's a lot! Of 
course, I wasn't with you during those thirteen times, 
because I was in school, remember? Got married and, 
you know, you were still moving from place to place 
until Dad died. 

Ohhhh. Well, I'll be darn! 


Yeah, of course not. I wasn't with you the whole time. 
All of us weren't with you. Just Diane. 

I don't remember. Goodness sake, gee! [Beginning to 
have difficulty remembering some events] 


I know.....it's hard to remember a lot of this stuff. That's 


OKay.... 
I guess if I gave it some thought, yeah, I could recall 
some things but at the moment....... INGE ccc Ha ha ha 


I know that everything culturally was learned. It was 
more American culture. 
Oh yeah, definitely. 


Was there any reason why you didn't have us learn 
Japanese or er.....Japanese culture? 
Nooo....no reason. 


There was no opportunity? The opportunity wasn't 
tiers? 
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No, that's right! That part of the country, no.....because 
there were no Japanese, outside of the Matsumoto’s. 


Or anywhere we lived! 
a aU Satie cn no chance to, no contacts with Japanese 
speaking people. 


Yeah, because we were never around our grandparents. 
Most of the Japanese were in camp. 


Do you feel that your children feel a part of a Japanese 
community? Or do you think it's pretty far removed 
now? Do you think it's important to maintain the 
Japanese culture and/or a part of the Japanese 
community? 

Oh no, I wasn't interested in anything like that. 


And why? 
Because, just wanted to be an American and act like an 
American. 


But you needed to have a little bit of that culture, didn't 
you though? 

Well, yes, but to some how participate in something like 
that. Yeah, but I don't remember anything around 
there. In the first place there weren't any Japanese and 
sO we never got together. 


Do you think that you passed down any of the Issei 
traits to your kids? Inhibition, sense of "enryo", 
uh...push for education, sense of responsibility... and 
working hard? I think you have. I think a lot of the 
Issei traits were handed down to us. 

Well, I suppose. I think that would come naturally. 


Yeah, I think so too, because I feel I picked up on that 
and we, Sansei’s, would do the same things with our 
kids, the next generation. Probably to a lesser degree 
than, you know, than your times. We're much more 
outspoken, and we're much more... 
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Well yeah, you're completely American.... 


Oh yeah, but a lot of the differences between a Nisei and 
a Sansei are changing. I mean it's not the differences 
that are changing but the sense of being around other 
people have changed. They're not so quiet. 

They're American. They act completely like Americans. 
Sure. 


They still work hard, they still push for education, and 
they still have that sense of responsibility---- which is 
what we hope to bring to the generations on down the 
line. I don't see some of the changes that were brought 
down by the Niseis to our generation. I see there's a 
push for education, sense of responsibility, and working 
hard is important. And those kinds of things are very 
important and are strong in the Japanese-American.... 
Well, I think it's to a lesser degree. 


End of Tape 4 of 4, Side a. 


Beginning of Tape 4 of 4, Side b. 


We have to go through a process. We have to go through 
a process. Ok, we're back again. This is side number 
two. Oh, I thought you had to go to the bathroom. 

No, no, no, no. 


Gee, Mom, this is that tape. It sounded like that! 
No, I didn't have to. 


I just needed to change the side of the tape. 
Okay. 


Oh, you funny lady! 
What do you mean? 


Well, anyway, what makes you happy? 
What's that? 


DORIE: What makes you happy? 
TOMOYE: What's that? 


DORIE: What makes you happy? 

TOMOYE: Now? 

DORIE: alice. 

TOMOYE: Ooooh gosh! 

DORIE: What makes you happy all the time? 

TOMOYE: Not as many worries as before, I suppose. That's one 
thing. 

DORIE: One thing?! That's a big thing! What else? 

TOMOYE: Worries? 

DORIE: Dancing? 

TOMOYE: INO:.. 

DORIE: That doesn't make you happy? 

TOMOYE: Oh yeah, sure, that makes me happy. 

DORIE: Sure.....Being healthy? 

TOMOYE: That? 

DORIE: What about being healthy? 

TOMOYE: Oh yeah, that's right. 

DORIE: All these things. Being able to drive? 

TOMOYE: Oh, you betcha! 

DORIE: Being able to see, being able to hear.... 

TOMOYE: Right! Right! 

DORIE: And your little doggies Jacqueline. And, ah, what else? 
Can you think of it? Your family? Does that make you 
happy? 

TOMOYE: Orcourse! Sure. Their welfare... 

DORIE: Well, that's good. I'm glad you're happy. You're happy! 
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Oh, thank you! My goodness sake! 


How did the war experience affect you and your life? 
The war? 


Did you think it affected you at all? 
No, it didn't affect me at all. 


Ok, what helped you most during the hard times? 
Oh heavens sakes. Family, I suppose. 


Yeah, family support. 
foes and friends. 


What did you learn of it? 
Oh, goodness! Probably tolerance, patience. Oh, look for 
good in other people. 


And determine that you are an American now and 
forever? 
Yeah, that's a good idea. You bet! 


Gh lh, yeah... 
Wea. 


Yeah.....How do you feel about redress and reparations? 
About what? 


Redress and the reparations. 
Oh, I should think we deserve it! 


Yeah, you do. Okay. 
Sure! 


And It's too bad that dad didn't have any part of that. 
Right» Yeah. 


So, you're spending your time mostly now doing what? 
Reading? 
Oh yeah! Of course! Gotta live! 
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And dancing how many times a week now? 
Oh....well, about every other day now, I guess. 


Oh, you're every other day now? 
Now!? It's always been that way! 


Well, yeah, maybe so, huh? And is your partner Clem 
still taking you? 
Oh yeah... 


Well, that's nice... 
Let's see, I go Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday.... 


WOW! 
Friday, Saturday.....Yeah..... 


Wow! Well, that sounds almost like every day! 
Yeah, just about.... 


Gosh! And how many hours do you spend at dancing? 
Oh, a couple to three hours. 


A couple to three hours? Wow! Gee whiz, that's why 
you are so young. 

Well, that's what keeps me healthy, I'm sure. Golly, I 
have to have some sort of exercise. 


Oh yeah, you sure do! You get more exercise than I do. 
Running up and down stairs....and.... 
You're a busy lady yourself. 


I know, but you are enjoying life, and that's the 
important thing. 
Oh yeah, so far! 


So far? 

Yeah, well, my only worry is becoming a cripple or like 
something happening to my body! That's what worries 
me. 
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Well, you know what? That's what worries everybody. 
Yeah, I'm sure it does. 


You just live life to its fullest. When something 
happens, someone will be there to take care of you. 
Oh, I hope so 


You can be reassured of that. Ok? 
Thank you! Well, that's good to know. Well, I was sure 
someone was there to help me. 


Oh, yeah... We're always around in case you need 
anybody. And I want you to call. Now, Clem....., does he 
call you every day still at three o'clock? 

Oh, sure.... 


He does? At three o'clock? 
Well; around.there::..three:thirty:... 


How nice.... And he still talks about all his adventures 
and his classes and so on? I was just wondering what 
kind of conversation goes on. 

Ok, let me see...Oh, it's mostly about dancing. The 
classes we go to.... and what we do at these places. And 
the refreshments we have to bring once in awhile. 
Norsensical things. 


tf you can imagine there was another evacuation order, 
what would you do? 
Bien. 


You would? 
Yeah, I'd like to. 


You wouldn't want to go through that again? 
Oh, heavens no! Well..... 


Or would you want to do what Dad did? Fight for it? 
Hmmm..... 


: Something to think about, huh? 
TOMOYE: Yeah, that's right. I wouldn't know until the time comes. 


DORIE: Yeah? You'd be mad again? 
You betcha! 


And you'd want to try to fight for your rights? 
TOMOYE: You bet! 


‘Course it'll never happen again....It'll never happen 
again because this is a big lesson they were taught, 
right? 

I hope.... 


And the education is spreading throughout the country 
of this terrible, terrible thing. 

TOMOYE: Yeah, it's finally getting into the books that the 
kids......That's one good thing about it. 


Uh huh, and the children are being taught that it could 
never happen again. 
Yeah, that's good. I hope. 


DORIE: It is. The information is spreading across the country. 
And so they don't want this to ever happen again. 
TOMOYE: Well, I hope not. 


No, I don't think there will ever be a problem. 
TOMOYE: No, I don't think so either. 


After the redress. You know the redress? What kind of 
role do you think Japanese-Americans should play in 
society? 

TOMOYE: Egads! What a serious question! 


Well, I mean, it's a good question! 
TOMOYE: Yeah, I know it is. I'll have to give it some thought! I 
don't want to say any ol’ thing! 
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Oh, you don't? Well, start thoughting. 
What? Start....did you say..... 


I say "thoughting"! Thoughting! You said, "You had to 
give it serious thought"! 
Oh! Yeah.....Ha ha ha.... 


Start thinking! What do you think Japanese-Americans 
should do as citizens? How should they play a role in 
society? Japanese-Americans! Ever since we've been 
paid back for those, terrible days. How do you think we 
should play a role in society today? 

Play a role? 


Well, in other words, it's not a real good question 
actually. 
Well, just be a good American. 


Yeah, that's all it is. That's how I feel too. Good 
American citizens, that's all I can say. 
Yeah......Unless there's something better. I can't see 
anything else at the moment. 


What kind of life do you see for your children and your 
grandchildren. 
Much better than what I went through. 


Uh huh......Definitely, definitely a one hundred percent 
better than what you went through. 
Oh, you betcha! 


Yeah, we're very very lucky... 

Oh yeah, no more persecution or discrimination. Well, 
for goodness sakes, we're all Americans. We might be a 
different color. We're all Americans! 


What do you consider were the greatest contributions 
made by the Nisei men? 
The Nisei what? 


Ute 
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Men! 
M-E-N? Huh? 


What were the greatest contributions made by them? 
During the war, my goodness! 


Lots of sacrifices... 
Dad and the other Nisei made many sacrifices during the 
war. I think to show their loyalty. 


What about the women? 
Didn’ t give it a thought. 


Same thing, they sacrificed too, didn't they? 
Of course, they did! 


They sacrified their sons and their daughters to war. It 
was tough for everybody. If you were giving advice to 
young people today, what would you tell them? 

Oh, for heaven’s sakes, what a serious question! It'll 
require some thought...! I can't right off the top of my 
head think of anything. Gee.... 


Well, we are nearing the end of our interview, so is 
there anything you'd like to say? 
I can't think of anything. 


Do you have any questions you want to ask me? 
Oh gosh, I can't think of anything, Dorie. 


Gosh, darn! Well, thank you for sharing your story with 
us. I appreciate that very much to tell the story 
because this is something that I wanted to keep forever. 
Well, I wish I could do a better job of whatever..... 


You did a fine job. Yes, you have. It will be forever, 
you know, read to our grand kids and on down the line. 
Oh, for heaven’s sake.! 
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Well they want to know about their great, great, great, 
great, great grandma! 
Ha ha ha! 


Thank you, Mom, for revealing that information, 
because there's so much about you I didn't know and 
nobody else knew, and I want to share this with all of 
your kids. 

Oh well, my goodness, Dorie. I wish I had more time to 
prepare for an interview like this. 


Well, it wasn't meant to be "to prepare for". It was to 
interview you "on the spot". You did an excellent job in 
spite of it. 

I'm afraid not. 

You did! You have to be more positive, Mom. You've 
got to learn that. 

Oh gosh, that's a hard lesson to learn. I don't think I'll 
ever accomplish that. 


You will..... Yowavill.::. 


But thank you anyway for your interview. 
Oh, my goodness sake... THANK YOU! 


Ind of Tape 4 of 4, Side b. 


END OF INTERVIEW 
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This interview with Tomoye Ida Kasai 
Tsukamoto was done by her granddaughter 
Laura Lynn Kobayashi Ashizawa sometime in 
1988. This section will be included in the book 
as an addendum. 


Beginning Tape 1 of 4, Side a. 
Do you know what year he [Walter] went to college? 


Supposed to graduate in 1927, but upgraded records so 
could enter Boalt in 1926. Entered college in 1923 from 
high school. Graduated from the U.C. Boalt Law school in 
1929. Ooh, his handwriting used to be so neat! 
Everything he did was so neat and precise. His writing 
became scribbly because he had to write so much. 


What kind of law practice did he have? 

I guess, just general. He hated divorces, but I guess if 
he needed the money, he would give the divorce cases 
to his friend, Con O'Neill. He needed the work more than 
Dad did. 


So, after he got his law degree, he moved directly to 
Sacramento? 

No, he was a Sacramento resident. His family was a 
Florin resident, with the vineyard. While he was in 
college, and during the summers he would go home and 
work in the vineyeards and pick fruit in Auburn and 
places like that. 


After he graduated, he started his practice where? 

At 1248 - Fourth Street he opened his office and his 
first case was a murder case. He thought he needed 
help on this case, so he teamed up with a very good 
friend who had practiced quite awhile. And he made his 
first $1000 on the case and so we could afford to get 
married and buy our furniture. 
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So, if he lost the case, you wouldn't have gotten 
married? 

I know, I don't know what would have happened if they 
had lost. But, anyway that's how we started. 


Do you remember the person in the case? 
No, no, I haven't any idea. 


That's pretty hard for a first case. 

Yes, that's why he wanted his friend to help him out. 
Unfortunately, a few years later, coming back from San 
Francisco, he was in an auto accident right on the 
causeway and was killed as a passenger, crushed under 
the dashboard. This shocked Dad, because he was the 
lawyer who helped Dad on his first murder case. 


Would they have gone into practice together? 

No, Dad was very independent and he wanted to be on 
his own. He thought it might be a good idea to go into 
practice with someone who was very experienced, but 
on second thought he would try it on his own because 
the Japanese and the Isseis trusted him. So he had all 
their business. There was a large clientele of Issei 
farmers and business people. 


What kind of cases did he ususally try then? 
They were usually civil cases, not any criminal. Oh, he 
hated criminal, especially divorce cases. 


So then when you got married, you lived in that brick 
house? 

Yes, that must have been about a half year later we 
decided to buy the two lots on Vallejo Way. Oh, but first 
we lived right above the bank, and then we rented a 
place on "S" Street, 615 "S" Street or something like that 
on the lower flat. And then Dad made plans to have this 
new home built on Vallejo Way. Anyway he bought two 
lots, $350 a piece for one lot so it came to $700. For 2 
lots! It's 100 feet! 
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Ooooh, the house looks small from the outside. 

Uh, let's see, it had two bedrooms and as the family 
increased, we put up a second story. No, we had three 
bedrooms, that's right. 


It looks like a one story until you go further back, then 
you could tell it was actually larger? Where was the 
first place you rented on top of the bank? 

Fourth and "L" Streets. We didn't live there very long. I 
guess, with the wife, it looked kind of odd like going in 
and out of there every day, so we rented the one at "S" 
Street and we lived there just about a year until the 
home was finished, and got new furniture. Dick was 
born while we were there. Wait a minute......Dick was 
Over a year when were there [in the new home]. 


Where? 
The second place. 


So Uncle Dickey was the only one not born in that 
house? 

Uh huh, yeah. He was a cute little baby, almost looked 
like a girl. You wouldn't know that now would you, 
especially with this thinning hair? 


They were all born in Sutter, weren't they? 
The oldest one. 


I know, my mom said she was born at Sutter. 
Uh huh, the old one. 


They just remodeled the old one. 
Oh, they did? You mean recently? 


Uh huh... 

Dick's foot prints in here [Laura and Tomoye both 
looking at the photo album] That's his birth certificate. 
Wonder what happened to all these bare places? That's 
his footprint. It was that tiny! 
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And those are his fingerprints? 
Oh, those are mine. 


So how many years did you stay in Sacramento? Was it 
until the war or something? 

Oh, yes, uh, we were at Vallejo Way until May 5, 1942 
and we got booted out. 


And where did you first go? 

We first went to Walerga. We were there about a 
month and then they piled us all in a cattle car and we 
went up to Tule Lake. 


What did Grandpa have to say about all of this since he 
was a lawyer? 

Oh, he was always a patriot first. Oh yeah, his country 
came first, his family second. 


He didn't have any comments about it in the beginning? 
Oh no. He just went along with the whole thing. He had 
to. There was nothing else you could do. We were 
helpless. 


So when he was in Sacramento, is that when he helped 
start JACL? 
ese. 


Do you remember when it started and how he got 
involved? 

Well, he was involved with the American Loyalty 
League. I don't know who started it or when it started. 


It's in the JACL book. 
What? 


That's in the JACL book because I remember reading it. 
They changed the name specifically because it said 
American Loyalty League. 
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He isn't really the originator. Terry Hayashi and a few 
of them got together and formed, I think the first JACL 
in that area and then Dad was the first one to form the 
JACL in Sacramento. And that was I think about the 
second year after we were married. 


This all began when he was very young. 
Yes, he was only thirty-four when he was elected 
National JACL President. That's very young. 


So was that the only JACL organization in Sacramento? 
Yes, at that time. And then he became more and more 
involved and was asked to start JACL Chapters up and 
down the west coast, Idaho and Utah. 


He would fly over there? 

Yes, or go by train, usually train, and organize these 
chapters; but I don't know how many of them, a good 
deal of them. Well, I think the Sacramento JACL could 
give you a lot more information because these things 
happened so long ago that I just can't remember. The 
clippings tell a lot of his JACL doings. Is that tape 
recorder on? It's not taping anything. Oh, yes it is! Oh, 
Laura! Oh gosh Laura, what did I say? 


So then, let's see, I know you were at Tule Lake. 
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Tule Lake. Oh less than a year, maybe ten months, 
because there were rumors that there were death 
threats and threats of beating Dad --- because of his 
views on the Americanization of the young people. He 
encouraged them to enlist for the draft, and said that his 
country came first, and he gave quite a good speech on 
becoming a good patriot, what they owed the country 
and the future for them would be in doing their best for 
the country, in building a good reputation; and that 
didn't fit very well with some people because through 
no fault of their own they were in a concentration camp 
and subject to all these indignities and called names and 
having all these discriminatory and prejudiced articles 
in the newspaper and magazines. So these people, of 
course, were incensed at what he was trying to do. So to 
retaliate they made these threats; not all of them, of 
course, but there was a good many of them for the 
security people to take them seriously. And so one 
night, some people from security came in and escorted 
him out of camp, put him on a train and sent him to 
Chicago. 


Just Grandpa? 

Yes, just Grandpa. And I didn't have any idea what was 
behind all this. All I knew was that they wanted him 
hustled out of camp in a hurry. Later on I found out 
that, uh, the security police were not supposed to bear 
any arms on the grounds. But they were parked outside 
of our building with rifles ready for any kind of trouble. 
And they had been doing this ever since Dad left. And 
uh, the children and I were there for something like ten 
days so they must have been sitting out there for that 
whole period. I heard all this later. I forgot from 
whom. [Dorie notes: This information might have 
come from Uncle Frank Tsukamoto.] I was 
shocked and then I got scared. I would have been 
frightened to death if I had known about that before. 


The Japanese people had the arms? 
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Oh no, the security; nobody else knew he had to be 
hustled out of camp. 


Did he know? 
Oh, I'm sure. He never told me things if he knew they 
were going to worry me. 


There was probably a lot things you didn't know then. 
But surely, like in Korea, I didn't know that he had been 
shot down, shot at, his plane, uhh, I might have lost him 
over there. He tells me about this later. You see, he 
didn't want me to worry. So, anyway, ten days after he 
left Tule Lake, well, we were put on a train. First, we 
had to stop at the border. They let us off the train and 
here there were lines that we weren't suppose to crosss 
over because we were “Japs”! Yes, it was kind of 
humiliating and that was one of the first humiliating 
experience I had. Anyway, on the bus ride up to the 
train station, you know, we were located in such a 
desolate location. It was the bottom of a lake, you 
know, dry and arid, Tule Lake, and Abalone Mountain 
with no trees, anything! The Japanese were allowed to 
plant just a few things, and began to look like home. 
Yeah, but this was in the dead of winter in February, 
and the bus passed a tree with no leaves on it and I 
thought that was just beautiful. 


Just a tree? 
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A living tree and as we got to Oregon, the scenery got 
beautiful, lush and all that. And the experience of the 
border. I think it was Klamath Falls where we first 
stopped and got back on the train and proceeded to 
Chicago, where there was a hostel run by the Quakers. 
Oh, they were wonderful people. Gee, I don't know 
what we would have done without them. Oh, they were 
just wonderful. It didn't matter what people said about 
the Japanese. They were kind to anyone who were in 
dire straits like that and they were called “JAP LOVERS” 
and they let us stay at the hostel. We had our meals 
and lodging there. We had to pay for it, but then it was 
very minor. 


How old was Uncle Dickey then? 
He was thirteen, wasn't he? I didn't know he was that 
old. 


And Diane? 
Oh, let me see, she was a baby.... Oh, she was six years 
old, that's right. 


How did you handle all these kids? 
Ohhh, I don't know how I did it! Oh, yes I think I would 
have gone crazy; in fact, ah maybe I was crazy. 


Yes, I can imagine how hard it was, especially with 
Grandpa not there. 

Five little kids and we were entitled to only two 
Suitcases apiece but couldn't handle them because the 
kids were too small. I engaged the help of some of the 
older kids and they carried some of the suitcases. 
Anyway, that's all we had when we left camp and left 
our trust to the army to put the rest of our things away 
in storage. 


Oh, that's right, they gave them that opportunity but not 
too many people took it right? 
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Well maybe not because they couldn't be bothered, 
because they didn't know where they were going to be 
located or what was going to happen then. 


Did you get your stuff back? 
Well eventually, most of it, I guess, with a few pieces 
missing. 


Because I know, I have a few friends whose 
grandparents didn't get anything back; I have one 
friend who entrusted their things to a neighbor and 
never got them back and they even sold some of their 
things. They live in Berkeley. And right now even 
when they drive around, they know where their stuff is. 
They see their car and everything. 

Well, they didn't store their things with the government 
then. 


Right. 
Oh, that's why. 


They didn't know they could trust that. I'm not sure. 
Yeah, some of these so called friends, they did terrible 
things so just left these people penniless, without their 
belongings, houses; their belongings, houses were 
burned down, people were shot at and spit at and called 
names. Those were just awful, awful times. I hope you 
never have to go through that. No, you will never have 
to go through that. 


No. JACL is too strong now. 

Oh yes, thank goodness for them. People criticize JACL 
but in the long run they have done a wonderful job for 
anyone with Japanese descent and now anyone. 


How long did you stay in Chicago? Until the war was 
Over? 
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Oh no. We had friends in Cincinnati, Ken Matsumoto. 

Maybe you don't know them. Mary Matsumoto is still 
living, and they happen to have a home. They got out 
before evacuation so they never experienced camp life. 


Oh why did they get out? 

We were allowed to go beyond California; but we 
weren't allowed to stay in California but we could go 
anywhere beyond California and Seattle anywhere we 
would be accepted. 


But, there weren't many places? 

No, no. It was a scary thing to leave familiar 
surroundings, not knowing whether you would be 
accepted, or killed or hurt or something like that. And 
these [the Matsumoto’s] were such sweet people. They 
had one daughter, Marilyn and they had this little home 
and all seven of us piled into their home and we bought 
the beds and we put them in the living room and the 
dining room and we lived all over the place. But of 
course, dad wouldn't stand for something like that so 
Ken helped us buy a home, couple blocks away on forty- 


nine Erhman Avenue, and, first thing that happened 
when we moved in there, one neighbor on one side went 
to the neighbor on the other side and said "JAPS!” and 
they were of German descent! Yeah, they were Germans 
and looking down their noses at us. Well I don't know 
what they were thinking. 


That wasn't all found out about until later, was it? 

I don't think so because I read about it in the papers 
before camp. Pearl Harbor is what started the American 
side getting involved the way they did. But anyway, we 
realized we weren't all that bad because dad was in his 
uniform at all times. At that time he was a major. 


When did he go into the military? 

He was always involved since college days. He 
graduated as a second lieutenant in the U.S. Reserves. 
He was always involved in the army. 


So he was in it for a long time. 

Oh yes, yes. So after graduating, he kept up his 
membership in the Reserves, and shortly thereafter 
while in Sacramento, he was promoted to captain in the 
Reserves and then he went into camp in Tule Lake. He 
wanted to do his duty as he had encouraged everyone 
else to do so he wrote to the military five times offering 
his services and each time he was rejected. I think the 
5th or 6th time they finally accepted him into the Judge 
Advocate Division. This was in Tule Lake. 


In the camp he still wore his uniform? 

Oh no, in camp we were prisoners. We were a people 
without a country. So, he volunteered and then.....it's 
kind of muddled there on, because, I guess, he didn't go 
to military camp right away. I think, it was about a 
month at the Quakers home that he got the call to go to 
Camp Savage, and from there he didn't stay in Camp 
Savage for very long. He was transferred to Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. Before that he had to go to Officer's 
Candidate School for attorneys, for judge advocates in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan and then transferred to Fort 
Snelling for three years. All together he was away from 
us for four years. During that time, we stayed in 
Cincinnati, in our own home by that time. And then Dad 
got transferred to the Presidio of Monterey. 


So what year was this now? 

In 1945 the war ended so it was the following year, 
1946, that we moved to Monterey. A month later we 
had rented.....my goodness I can't remember. Oh, we 
lived on Addison Street in Berkeley until they shipped 
him over to Japan. While in Minnesota, he was 

separated from his family for a total of four years. 
(Dorie says she thinks we lived at the Cordineses 
Village in Albany for a year before moving to 
Japan.) 


He never got to come home? 
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Oh yes, he had leaves now and then, yeah... 


Did he experience prejudice while he was in the service? 
Yes, at first, and later they became friends and had very 
high respect for Dad, and.... what were we talking about 
before that? 


When was he shipped to Japan? 

Oh, I think he was transferred to the Presidio of San 
Francisco. He got a call to go to Japan. He may have 
volunteered. I don't know. 


Did it take him a while to decide on that or did he have 
a choice? 

Oh yes, right away. More pay and an exciting place and 
all that, sure. Well, it was occupied Japan at that time 
and uh, oh certainly it was a challenge to anybody who 
went over there. He was quite anxious to go. I hated to 
see him go but...... 


Did he go by himself? 
Obeyves, atfirst puat....... 


Is this the time Mom went to Narimasu High? 

Yes, uh, we, uh...I got so lonesome after he left and I 
guess I was acting kind of strangely in my letters. It 
sounded that way. So, he thought, “ Well, I better send 
for the family”, I think, and so he asked permission to 
send his family over. Not everybody could go, but the 
officers had that privilege. So, we followed him. Let's 
see, he left in 1946. We followed him a year later in 
1947. 


Now how old was Uncle Dickey? 
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Oh, he was a teenager. He was seventeen? Oh my gosh, 
oh....they were all teenagers except Diane. Let's see, in 
Cincinnati, the kids were all put back a year, because 
the education in camp wasn't very good. So, Diane, who 
was six years old, was ready to go into first grade, but 
had to be put into kindergarten. They were all put back 
a year. 


Were any of the kids able to be put back into the correct 
grade? 

No, I don't think so. I didn't keep track. Anyway, their 
education suffered somewhat. 


Auntie Diane must have been in junior high. 
They didn't go to elementary school in Japan. I don't 
think so. 


I know Mom was in cheerleading then. 

Narimasu High, yeah, most of them were there. And 
Dick graduated high school while he was there. He must 
have been nineteen?...Oh my gosh, he couldn't have 
been eighteen if he was put back a year. So, he was 
nineteen when he graduated; and Donnie had this 
terrible asthma, your mother too. Oh, my goodness 
sake, it's terrible to watch them suffer and there was 
not a thing you could do for them. Except this 
Aminophyllin which they used as a last resort and by 
that time, it wasn't advisable to keep Donnie in that 
climate, so we sent him back to the states, a year before 
he graduated. He stayed with Uncle Frank Tsukahira 
and Grandpa Tsukamoto and Donnie went to Albany 
High school where he graduated the next year. Oh, by 
the way, he was such a great football star. He was on 
the Albany all star football team. 


He was? 
Yeah, and that was one big accomplishment in his life. 


So, he was the first one to have to move back to 
California? 
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Yes, he was the only one. Excuse me, he went to Uncle 
Yo's in Detroit until he moved to California. And then, 
we all got together and bought that home on Shattuck 
Avenue. It was in a nice district in Berkeley. 


Oh, it wasn't the one in San Mateo? 

Oh no, you weren't even born then. This house was way 
before that! We had a very nice home on Shattuck 
Avenue in Berkeley. 


I'll have to drive over there and look at it. 
Yeeeeessssss.. 1100 Shattuck Avenue. Walnut Street 
ran into Shattuck Avenue. It was a very nice area. 
Down the street was the mayor and on the other side 
was the former mayor. Nice people, but at that time 
there was a lot of prejudice. Residents were told to not 
sell to Japanese or anyone, not white. Did your mother 
tell you anything about this? 


I remember they ran into problems when they wanted 
to rent an apartment in Berkeley. 

Yes, yes, I should say so. We were turned down 
everywhere. And one realtor was such a nice lady and 
went to show us this house and she was just outraged 
when she had to go get this petition and go to all the 
neighbors and get their acceptance. 


Did they accept it? 

Yes, they did. We moved in and they were all very nice. 
Of course, they were higher economically so that made a 
difference. 


So was Grandpa still in law when he moved to Berkeley? 
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Oh yes, he was in the Judge Advocate Division as one of 
the practicing lawyers. He was there for three years, no, 
four years, because he was there a year before us, and 
then the Korean War broke out and sent him to Korea 
for a year. So we remained in Japan until he returned. 
He would have R& R and come home and visit us. He 
was on these inspection tours when he was shot down. 
He was in North Korea at the Judge Advocate post. 


What was he inspecting? 

Gee, I don't know. He never told me about his activities 
or his involvement. Oh, he contracted terrible cases of 
dysentery. He was so emaciated and dehydrated that 
they finally sent him back to Tokyo. He had lost quite a 
bit of weight. He thought he had enough of this tour, so 
he made plans to go back to the states. 


He was able to leave Japan when he wanted? 


Oh yeah, he was a privileged character, hee, hee. In 
1950 we left Japan. I think it was October. 


End of Tape 1, Side a. 

Beginning of Tape 1, Side b. 

How long was that tape? 

It was ninety minutes. 

Oh my gosh, I was jabbering that long? Yes, a lot of 
nonsense in it too! 

He’s done a lot though. 


Oh golly, you had a lot of nonsense in there too, wasn't 
{here? 


What did he do there? I know he started something in 
France. 


Oh yes, it was after we lived in Berkeley for four years 
and 1955 he went to Paris. 


You both went? 

No, he went ahead of me and he sent for me a short 
time after that, because I had to sell the home, put all 
the stuff in storage, and see that the kids were taken 
care of; then I left, so I don't know how long it was, but 
not too long that I joined him in Paris. Oh, not Paris! 
Germany! Went to Germany first, Heidelburg and we 
were able to get into a new unit there called Patrick 
Henry Village. And we lived there for two years and of 
course, Dad was still in the Judge Advocate Division 
doing the same kind of work. Then he was asked to go 
to Paris to open up the Judge Advocate Division unit in 
Paris and so of course he went ahead of me to start all 
this going. In Paris we didn't have any government 
quarters to live in, so he had this good government 
friend who asked his wife to find an apartment for us. 
Found a very nice apartment in a very nice area and 
moved there almost a year. Meanwhile, I had a great 
time exploring the countryside, visiting all the famous 
places. We were able to do that together. When we 
were in Germany we got to see all the famous places, 
the hot spots. We tried to explore Dachau, but that was 
a no, no. Oh, you don't know about this infamous 
concentration camp where they slaughtered so many 
Jews? 


I didn't hear of that one. 

Oh, you were too young. That's one infamous place. 
Well, we saw the name Dachau, but there was no way of 
finding out where these camps were. We were too 
ashamed to ask. We turned around and went to more 
pleasant places, like the Swiss Alps etc 


So what he did in Paris was to start a new Judge 
Advocate, wasn't it? Didn't he get some recognition for 
it? 


Oh, yes. More I think. In fact when he was stationed in 
Korea, General Knox recommended that he be given the 
Legion of Honor but big brass in Washington turned 

their thumbs down and gave him only a Bronze medal. 
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Because he was Japanese? 

Oh, I don't know. Maybe they thought his work didn't 
merit the Legion of Merit honor. Well, fortunately this 
was sent to me after he died. [Legion of Merit 
Honor] Gee, I wish he had gotten to see it. 


So, he never knew about the honor. 

No....He wanted that so badly. And this is the highest 
honor for a Colonel to get in the Judge Advocate's 
Division. So, he would have been so proud. 


How old was he in Paris? 
Oh golly, in Paris? This was in 1957 so he must have 
been about fifty-three. 


When was that picture painted? [The one of dad 
hanging in the living room] 

Oh that was in Japan. There was a Japanese artist who 
painted that. He was seventy years old. 


What was the painter's name? 

Oh, God, it's on there, but I can't make it out. I think it's 
at the bottom of the right hand corner. I think it started 
with a F, Fujii or something. 


It looks like Shitataki right up there. 

You're right, it's up there. Shirotake, or something like 
that. Can't make it out distinctly. I guess, after awhile, 
we got kind of homesick 


So you came back? 
Yes, he asked for another place and he was assigned to 


the Pentagon. 


Washington? 
Yes, Washington. 


Is that where Grandpa died? 
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I was watching TV the day the for J.F.Kennedy. That 
was January 20, 1961 [Actually, it was his 
Inauguration] I was watching the procession and the 
celebrations and everything and seven o'clock that 
evening I get this telegram. It said that Walter T. 
Tsukamoto had died in Heidelburg and WHAT! It must 
be his father and I read it moore carefully and it was 
dad. Oh gosh, I didn't know what to do, and I was numb 
and so stunned. 


That's when you were in Washington? After you went 
to Washington, how long did you stay there? 

It was almost three years because he had already asked 
for the Presidio of San Francisco. That was to be his last 
tour of duty. He got it and we were to move in March of 
1961, couple of months after he died. He really looked 
forward to it too, because his assignment would have 
been up and down the coast. He could have visited 
Mexico, Alaska and the Islands, Oahu, Hawaii. Oh, he 
was really looking forward to that. 


He never returned to Hawaii, had he? To visit Mayor 
Wilson? 

On the way back from Japan, we came back by ship. So 
when we stopped by Honolulu, he was able to visit him. 


I remember that Auntie Alice said that Mayor and Mrs. 
Wilson didn't have children. She thought maybe she 
couldn't have children? And they had asked great 
Grandpa and Grandma if they could have their first 
child. And Great grandpa said that if it was a girl, yes 
but no if it was a boy. But of course his first born was 
dad. So I thought there would be a lot of closeness 
between them. He did get to visit them again. 

That was the last time. But of course, if dad had 
returned to the Presidio, I think the Mayor would have 
been gone, I think, I'm sure. That was the last time he 
saw him, that was 1950 when we came back from 
Japan. 
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Did you get to meet the Wilsons? 

No, I didn't. Well, he parked the car outside and he said 
he'd be just a minute and so he went in to visit him. He 
didn't invite to go with him so I stayed in the car. Yes, 
he was just going to call on him and give his regards and 
would be right back. We didn't have too much time in 
Hawaii anyway. Oh! the kids were with me, of course. 


They didn't meet him? 

No, we were all in the car. In fact we didn't stay on land 
at all. We had to go back to the ship to sleep, food. Just 
for a day or so, a good friend of dad's showed us around 
the high spots. We got to see the aquarium and the 
Punch Bowl. The view from up there and we went all 
through the Dole Pineapple factory. Oh gosh, that 
pineapple juice was good. 


Did they come out of faucets then? ‘Cause when I went 
there you could drink out of faucets. They have that 
there now. It's very interesting. I think when they cut 
the pineapple the juice runs into the fountains. 

Well anyway, it tasted good. [Dorie notes: "Actually, 
in my recollection, there was a fountain with 
Pineapple juice coming from it back in 1950" 


When did you come back to Washington? 

In 1958, so we were there almost three years. He got 
his Lt. Colonel promotion when he was in Korea. the 
Colonel promotion came a year before he died. 


That was the last promotion he had? 

Yes, but he was doing the work of a Brigadier General. 
When the Brigadier General was gone, he would take 
over the office. Actually in practice, he was a Brigadier 
General, and I said "Wouldn't it be nice if you were a 
Brigadier General?" And he said oh, not so much. 


He didn't want to become a General? 
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Oh, he didn't particularly care to take on another 
responsibility and people harrassing him. He just 

wanted to be himself and to do his job which he was cut 
out to do. 


What do you think his philosophy of life was? 

TOMOYE: Uh...Well, to do the best you can and always country 
first, family second, although we were pretty important 
too, and his friends, of course. He was very kind and 
considerate and such a thoughtful person. He was 

always for the underdog. I am too, for that matter. 


Would you say he was a quiet person? 
TOMOYE: Yes. Reserved! Very reserved! Although when you get 
him in a happy mood, especially in a poker game, hee, 

hee, why you can hear him yell all over the place....Yes, 
he was a wonderful person. 


What was the first movie he took you to, cause I 
remember I was talking to my mom here, and you 

heard me, and I told my mom I had just seen my first 
silent movie on PBS and I told her the name of it and I 
remember you said, "That was the first movie Dad took 
me to"? 
Bagdad? 


Yes, | remember you said that that was the first one 
Grampa took me to and that was my first date. 
Oh yeah, that was so wonderful! 


And that was the first silent movie I saw and that was 
the one you had seen. 

TOMOYE: Because we were never allowed to go to movies unless it 
was really good picture. But, uh, when I was a little girl 
I had a friend who liked to go to movies. It was a nickel 
for kids you know. One time she sneaked me in. Hee 
hee hee. I don't know what the movie was about but I 

thought, gosh, these were great! 


Were they thought of being a waste of time or a waste 
of money? 

Sure, especially in those days. Oh, Bagdad was so 
wonderful. He knew I liked to see the movies so he 
would take me as often as he could. This was in college. 
I don't think he had too much money. He'd take me to 
all these good movies that came out. 


Where did you meet him? 
In church. 


Oh, in church. But your father didn't like him? 

No, because Papa didn't like anyone who was smarter 
than he was. He thought he was trying to act smart. 
But never did and he spoke such good Japanese and was 
so educated. It just turned him off. And not only that, 
but his father was famous for being drunk. Papa didn't 
care for that one bit. He was a teetotaler so he 
pretended to be. 


He probably thought that Grandpa would fall in his 
father's footsteps. 


With a background like that he thought grampa 
wouldn't amount to much and so I ran off because he 
wouldn't let me. This was after we were secretly 
engaged for five years. Anyway, I ran off. I finally got 
desperate. I was getting old. At that time 23 was 
considered old. In fact, 22 was considered over-the-hill 
when it came to marriage. 


Did Grandpa ever speak to your parents? 

Oh yes, towards the end he became good friends. In fact 
they became drinking buddies. I was so touched when 

after Dad died, he said "He was a good man". It brought 
tears to my eyes. First time he ever said anything nice 

about him, although he might have thought that way. 


So actually he had been following all the things grampa 
had been doing. 
Oh yes, I should say so. 


LAURA: So it wasn't as though he didn't know what great things 
he had been doing. 

TOMOYE: He had asked him about some legal problem that Papa 
had with the landlord. Oh yes, he finally came around. 
When he first came to this country, he worked as a 
houseboy for a lawyer and he didn't like the way they 
lived and the way they made their money and so he 
said they're crooks, they're criminals! They can't make 
a living unless they're doing something crooked and that 
was the idea my father had and so when I mentioned 
that he was going to be a lawyer he said "No lawyers in 


my family"! 
LAURA: Did your sisters say anything or Uncle Yo? 
TOMOYE: Oh no, I should say not. I was the Neichan you know, 
big sister, and they couldn't say anything against me. 
LAURA: Did they say anything for you? 
TOMOYE: Well, not for me either. Well, when I wanted to sneak 


out once in awhile, Miye would come to my rescue. Yes, 
I had some nice sisters and brother too. Well, being the 
oldest I guess I kind of brow beat them. Hee hee.... I 
was 5 years older than Miye. You know Fumichan is 
right in between. 


LAURA: She was in Japan? 

TOMOYE: Yes, that was another pathetic life. 

LAURA: Yes, I know. Uncle Yo told me the whole story. 
TOMOYE: Uncle Yo! You didn't hear it from Fumi-chan? 

LAURA: I couldn't ask her because there was a language barrier. 


Also, Uncle Jinji didn't think how Fumi-chan would 
answer the questions because she was already a 
Japanese way. In Japan, you don't really ask questions 
like that. So I wasn't sure how far I should overstep it. 
I didn't want to make her upset. So Uncle Yo told me 
because I asked "Why was she was in Japan"? 
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TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


TOMOYE; 


LAURA: 
TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 
TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


Yes, they just wouldn't let go of her. They didn't even 
tell her that her parents were living here. She was a 
teenager when she found out. 


Uncle Yo said that great grandpa use to send her money 
to the relatives there and she never knew about this. It 
was sad..... 

When I met her in Japan in 1947, she just cried and 
cried, couldn't talk and when she first found out it was 
so sad. She cried and wondered why her parents didn't 
let her join the rest of the family. But no way. 


There probably wasn't enough money to let her return. 
I don't know about that. I don't know how they spent 
it. All this time they wanted to keep her as a servant. 
Sure, because my uncle's daughter was retarded and 
they needed someone to take care of her and they 
wanted Fumi-chan to do that dirty work. Poor thing. 


Do you know what kind of retardation she had? 

I don't know but I heard she had some kind of injury to 
her head when she was only 2 years old. That's what 
they tell us. I don't really know what the real story is. 
But seeing all these Down Syndrome kids in our 


Yes, I was wondering if she was a Down Syndrome. It 
could have been. 

I'm wondering because Japanese are very ashamed of 
any mental problems in the family, and they don't want 
to admit it. Since our family have at least three Down 
Syndrome children, I wondered if the one in Japan was 
one also. [Miye-Carol; Chiye-Janet; and Dick] Scotty 
Tanaka, Adine Tsukamoto and Patrick. Patrick is a big 
strapping fellow now. They had to keep him in an 
institution because when he becomes violent, it is quite 
bad. 


He had a very extreme case. 
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TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


Scotty is the mildest. He's a nice boy whereas Patrick is 
antagonistic, I guess you call him. 


It could be that when Patrick was born, not too much 
was known about them whereas when Scotty was born 
because they're just getting that information now 
especially in how to handle them. I asked my special 
education teacher about Adine and whether she could 
learn to read and he said that she could and it would 
take a long time if she had the training. 

Yes, Betty tries to get the best for Adine. She's always 
looking for teachers or somebody who could help her. 
As for reading, I don't know. 


I told my teacher that Adine could do math and he said 
that if she could do math, then she could learn to read. 
She just loves math. 


He said that it's common in Down syndrome. When 
they're into something they'll just do it for hours and 
hours. Almost like uncontrollably. Who was this lady 
[looking at photo]? It says Barbara Yamamoto. 

She was married to Henry Takahashi and living in 
Berkeley. [She was a classmate of Grandpa] 


This is George Nakamoto. He was the one who testified 
against Tokyo Rose? How did he know Tokyo Rose? 

I don't know if he knew her, but through her broadcast 
he knew her. I don't know if he personally knew her. 


This is James Nishimura? 
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Yes, Grandpa’s good friend in Sacramento. I think he 
was involved in JACL to some extent. You know, 
Grandpa and his family lived in Reno and Grandpa 
worked in a restaurant. I think his name was Thomas 
who was the owner and they befriended them. He saw 
that grampa had such potential that he enrolled him in 
the best grammar school there. So his English was 
immaculate, not like the Niseis in so many of the rural 
areas, their own speech, a little different from the rest 
of us. I never learned that kind of Japanese because I 
was never in the Japanese community, but so many 
Japanese have that Nisei accent. A little different than 
the Kanakas talked; their English is a little different. Dr. 
K. Ishii is the one who had a pharmacy. I think that was 
the one. If you ask some of the Sacramento old timers, 
they know. Oh, that's Roy Miura and George Nakamoto. 
Grampa graduated from Sacramento High School. That's 
Asilomar Seminar, a Christian group. Right off the bat, 
they wanted to elect him to be president and he refused 
because he was raised a Buddhist. Actually he was an 
agnostic. Fifty-sixth Military commencement, Second 
Lieutenant. He never changed his hairdo. He had more 


then and started losing it. In those days when I got 
married I was flighty and not too serious. 


Was this certificate when you got married? 

Yes, Tagashira married us and was a good friend of ours. 
Oh we decided on the spur of the moment and went up 
to Portland, Oregon. 


How did you decide you were just gonna get married? 
No, it was decided six years before that we decided to 
get married. 


Well, how did you decide you were gonna get married 
then? 


TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


TOMOYE: 


LAURA: 


Dad didn't like the idea of living in sin, so we decided to 
get married. Not like now-a-days where you're free to 
do what you want. Yeah, he was a little hesitant 
because he knew my parents very well and he 
wondered if they would disapprove. Well, naturally 
they disapproved but he meditated for awhile and said 
Okay I'll do it. 


So you decided to. 

Yes, and we had one witness, his wife. Oh, this is Jun 
Miyakawa. George is the oldest and he passed away. 
This is George Takahashi and this is Henry Takahashi 
who married Barbara Idehara who was grampa's friend 
and Henry we use to visit once in awhile. Oh, this is 
Cincinnati, and her father was a dentist who lived 
around the corner and this girl was Diane's friend. This 
must be a JACL convention in San Francisco. One of the 
conventions I never got to go to. I'm not in any of those 
pictures. I was too busy raising a family. 


Too many kids! 
There were no such things as a baby sitter. 


Did Great- Grandpa sing or play a lot? I know he was 
musical. 
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TOMOYE: 


Oh, he wanted all the kids to learn some kind of 
instrument. And he started me off on the violin when I 
was seven years old. I hated it. But the reason he 
started me out on it was because he could play the 
violin a little. He had two lessons and I know he wanted 
a piano so badly. And the opportunity came one time 
when our delivery boy delivered the Japanese 
newspaper early in the morning. He came all the way 
from Oakland and they were going to award a bicycle to 
someone who, well, anyway, some kind of contest. And 
these kids had to sell pianos. Great-Grandpa wanted to 
help them out, so he ordered a Henderson piano, first 
and only piano and Papa had so much fun on it. And 
Papa bought this instrument broken and he was 
teaching himself. I read the book and I taught myself 
for a long, long time until I heard about this piano 
teacher Alta Rice who was going to teach piano for 
fifteen minutes for twenty-five cents once a week and 
so that's when I actualluy started to take piano lessons 
and oh boy, she had to correct a lot of things. It was 
such a thrill to be able to play the piano. Everybody 
else wanted to play so our place was pretty noisy, hee 
hee. This picture is when I was in college at a party in 
Oakland at the YWCA, I think. 


Are they costumes or regular clothes? 
We were supposed to dress like we were still in 
elementary school. 


End _ of Tape 1, Side b. 


END OF INTERVIEW 
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TABLE OF CHILDREN, SPOUSES AND GRANDCHILDREN 


(1) Richard "Dick" Taketomo Tsukamoto 
(S) Betty Sugiyama 
(G) Keith 
(G) Adine 


(2) Donald "Don'' Tsukamoto 
Friend Dee Campbell 
(G) Elaine Sarpola, husband Mark 


(3) Doris "Dorie" Satsuki Kobayashi 
(S) Charles Chuichi "Chuck" 
(G) Laura Lynn Ashizawa, husband Yoshiki "Yosh" 
(GG) Trenton Reilley and Koby Spencer 
(G) Gregory Neil, wife Kelsey Toll 


(4) David "Dave" Tsukamoto 
(S) Mary Nakano 
(G) Deborah Christobal 
(G) Toni 


(5) Diane Vassallo 
(S) Nick 
(G) Lisa Buckman, friend Ray Kirschner 
(GG) Daniel, Mallory (Buckman) 
Suzanne Tomoye, Arden Takeo (Kirschner) 
(G) Deborah Caparelli, husband Lou 
(GG) Christopher, Leah and Jennifer 
(G) Suzanne Bayer, husband Jeff 
(GG) Ryan Michael 
(G) Joy Davis, husband Daniel 
(GG) Eric, twins Aaron and Brian 


**  {S) - Spouse 
(G) - Grandchild 
(GG) - Great Grandchild 


In Memory of 
Colonel WALTER T. TSUKAMOTO 


Col. Tsukamoto was the personification of loyalty and was one 
of the first Nisei to volunteer for service with the outbreak of 
World War II. 
National Salute to Japanese American Veterans in L.A. 11/8/95 


—_——_———_—__—___—__________, 
‘Judge Advocate’s | wah Second 
Dept. of U. 3 Army | Thin Saatios SPORTS MINING, CLASSIFIEG ADVERTISING 
Names Tsuka moto | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 27, 1940. 
B 


The first’ second generation to be Japanese - American Unit 


appointed a Judge Advocate in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department VY 2 t t D f+ 
of the United States Army, Walter T. sees = Pm abet .e) ge 

Tsukamoto has been notified of his 
selection. The appointment was ef- 
fective as of July 29, this year, and the 
new official is ready to assume his 


duties. He was given the rank of cap- 
tain. 


AS JAPANESE-AMERICAN LEADER PAID CALL ON CITY'S CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
Mayer Ab Jenkins, left, and Walter T. Tsukamote inspeet boamerang vent mayer from Australia 


Before World War II, Col. Walter Tsukamoto was part of 

auc . the heart and soul of the Japanese American citizens 
ant bland Tsukamoto League and was the foremost leader lobbying the 
hostile California legislature against the various anti- 
Japanese American ancestry legislation. 


Col. Tsukamoto served in Fort 
Snelling, post war Japan and in 
Korea during the Korean War. He 
died of a massive coronary in 1961 
while stationed in Heidelburg, 
Germany. 


Fort Snelling (1944) 


Dedicated by the Family of Colonel Walter Tsukamoto 
(Mrs. Tomoye Tsukamoto and Children: Richard, Donald, 
Doris Kobayashi, David and Diane Vassallo) 
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“There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die, 
And oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this—it is this! 
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